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FOREWORD 


by 





M. L. Wilson 


In any listing of essential human needs, 
food comes first. Not only armies march on their 
stomachs - the whole world so moves. Without food 
neither war nor peace can long be successfully 
maintained. In many crucial battle areas, suddenly 
overpopulated withfighting men, and in many dis- 
rupted war areas, suddenly exhausted of their sub- 
sistence base, the demand for food supplies is both 
realandurgent. Millions of armed men and millions 
of distressed civilians in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
need food now. Those same millions and other mil- 
lions like them in the reconstructive period ahead 
are going to require more adequate food than they 
had before if we are ever to eliminate the under- 
nourished, distressed people in the world. Whether 
or not weare our brother's keeper is but the human- 
itarian side of the practical probiem we face, in that 
the peace of the world is, can be, and will be jeop- 
ardized by hungry, dissatisfied people. 

Food production, food processing, and 
food consumption, like other human activities, in- 
volve both skill and endeavor. People must want to 
do things as well as be able todo them. To under- 
stand why people want or do not want to do certain 
things is just as important to know, and frequently 
much harder to find out, than to understand why they 
cannotdothem. Because the anthropologist, through 
his observations of different societies and groups, 
has found many varying reasons for doing or not do- 
ing things, he is uniquely qualified to describe for 
us many of the elusive cultural and psychological 
factors involved in the food problem. That the 
Journal of Applied Anthropology has seen fit to de- 
vote this and forthcoming issues to a presentation 
of such practical problems in different areas of the 
world is welcome and timely evidence of the con- 
tribution that can be made through the application of 
social knowledge to technical problems of food pro- 
duction and human subsistence. . 

Many practical hints for administrator 
emerge fromthe experiences recited in these specif- 
ic accounts. Foremost is the repeated demonstra- 
tion that the production and consumption of food is 
not a thing apart from other aspects of living. Peo- 


ple grow certain kinds of food, in certain ways and 
in certain amounts, and they consume it along cer- 
tain traditional and customary lines, not alone be- 
cause the pattern of production and consumption is 
set for them by technical considerations but because 
it has become habitual and right to so produce and 
consume. What often appears to be dogged adher- 
ence to inefficient practice or stubborn refusal to 
change is not pure contrariness in most cases - it 
is just that the new does not make sense in the light 
of certain values determined for a particular group 
by many factors other than the mere production of 
additional or different food. 

One consequence of this, demonstrated 
over and over again in the following reports, is the 
need for enlisting local leadership and obtaining lo- 
cal participation. Unless administration is prepared 
to assume the entire burden of production, process- 
ing, and, frequently, consumption itself, some 
means must be provided for obtaining the support 
and cooperation of the affected population. Demon- 
strations, no matter how elaborate or successful 
from the standpoint of the person who plans and gives 
them, too frequently remain museum exhibits which 
do little but entertain or amuse the very people for 
whose practical profit they are originally planned. 
Lasting or beneficial effects have been denied to 
many scientifically sound and well-fina iced pro- 
grams simply because the programs did! not take. 
Many of you who read this will be abie to recall 
numerous examples of defeat and frustration trace- 
able totoo little response on the part of "the people." 

All obstacles to changing or intensifying 
food production are by no means physical in nature, 
andthe mere understanding of resistances, customs, 
and value patterns is a first step in any program. 
The most primitive society has a social organiza- 
tion, an accepted system of functioning relation- 
ships, and motivating sentiments. These are ori- 
ented toward achievement of the results deemed 
worthwhile by any people, and if different results 
are desired new relationships and new motivations 
must be provided. In many instances such change 
can be effected within an existing organization by 











diverting to a new or added function. However, the 
machinery may be so ill-adapted to change or so 
bound up with conflict, rivalry, or class conscious- 
ness that only a new organizational scheme will 
permit the necessary new relationships to be es- 
tablished. These human factors, providing what we 
can call the cultural climate, are as important to 
know as are the soil, moisture, and seasonal rhythm 
of the physical climate. 

The case method of presentation which 
the Journal has adopted is a refreshing and convinc- 
ing one. Here are specific examples of situations 
faced, solutions tried, results obtained. The ex- 
periences come to the reader not as so many ab- 
stract generalizations but as lively accounts of ac- 
tual whole problems analyzed for us by field work- 
ers whose background has prepared them to make 
discriminating observations. No better substitute 
for a field trip for those who must stay at home is 
ever likely to be developed. 

For reasons not quite clear, man's ex- 
perimental and scientific curiosity, vigorous and pro- 
ductive as it has been, has never led him to explore 
seriously the rich field of situation case work on 
any systematic cooperative basis. Lawyers have 
arrived legal precepts through case analysis; doc- 
tors have amassed knowledge of incalculable value 
through specific case diagnoses; but apart from the 
soldiers' study of military campaigns and the slight 
comparative cultural analyses of some social sci- 
entists, largely for pedagogic purposes, small use 
has been made of the case presentation. Particular- 
ly have administrators been denied the opportunity 
for access to any organized knowledge of this sort, 
being dependent upon the occasional presentation 
and having small chance to make comparative ap- 
praisal of the related experiences. 

In these larger case studies, organized 
generally on a prearranged outline, comparison be- 
tween different situations can be made readily, and 
generalizations grow inductively out of the cases as 
their numbers increase. Such types of analyses 
provide a freshness and a reality that are lacking in 
the traditional textbook generalizations; most of 
which, despite their scientific validity, never quite 
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fit any particular situation one meets in actual ad- 
ministration. 

Because the social scientists who have 
prepared these case studies have described the so- 
cieties within which the experiments were carried 
out in terms of their whole culture, not merely giv- 
ing us a keyhole view through the narrow focus of 
one specialized discipline, the studies will be es- 
pecially useful to extension workers who must deal 
with people living in various cultural milieu. In 
fact, the cases demonstrate the importance of the 
comprehensive approach of the cultural anthropolo- 
gist. They demonstrate the necessity of gearing 
the technical aspects of proposed programs into the 
total culture of the people in the communities within 
which the extension agent works. Thus the cases 
demonstrate the necessity of fitting new proposals 
into the fabric of everyday life by using in so far as 
possible the material objects the people already 
have. Likewise they prove the necessity of recog- 
nizing and making use of the local leaders. Also it 
appears that the cases demonstrate the importance 
of the person-to-person contact in _ extension 
work, 

No doubt, aS more cases from various 
cultures of the world are gathered, other principles 
may be abstracted, but one value of the case approach 
lies inthe fact thatthe reader can appreciate the im- 
portance of the vital element in the total situation. 
He is not exclusively occupied with principles which 
are abstracted from the living whole. 

Itis for these reasons that I feel the situ- 
ations here set forth, devoted as they are to food 
problems, have unusual current usefulness in our 
present critical period of cooperation and adjust- 
ment. Food need not be handed out as a dole - it is 
much more tasty if it can be the direct result of 
human endeavor in procuring. To keep open the op- 
portunity for procuring is the democratic way, and 
to know what opportunity means in different areas of 
the world and of our own country requires constant 
awareness of the cultural and psychological factors 
discussed in the following pages. May the Journal 
succeed in finding other cases both along the same 
line and along other lines. 
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"NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN NEW TRICKS" 


The Canning Program in Greene County, Georgia 


by 


Arthur Raper! 


and 


Pearl Wheeler Tappan” 


I - ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The traditional food habits of landless cot- 
ton farmers can be changed, In Greene County, 
Georgia,® as is the case throughout the cotton plan- 
tation areas of the South, most of the tenant fam- 
ilies have had a diet made up largely of fat-back 
meat, corn meal, and sorghum molasses. Since 
1939, over 500 low-income farm families in Greene 
County have been led to produce most, or all, of 
their bread and meat at home, develop good gar- 


II - PLANTATION 


The earliest slave plantations in the coun- 

ty werein large part self-sufficient economic units. 
They produced most of their food and clothing, farm 
equipment and household supplies. 
From Slaves to Sharecroppers - The Civil War broke 
up the self-sufficiency of the feudal slave economy. 
At the end of the war, the planters were without 
money, and had been stripped of practically all of 
their foodstuffs and livestock. They still had their 
land, however, and cotton prices were at an all- 
time high, The plantation owners could readily bor- 
row money from northern and eastern bankers to 
grow a cotton crop. For labor they could use the 
ex-slaves, who had been given their political free- 
dom but no economic assistance. 


dens, and can an average of nearly 100 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables and meats per person per 
year. 

The better to see how great have been the 
changes in the agriculture and food habits in this 
county since 1939, itis important first that we under- 
stand how the plantation economy since the Civil 
War had caused landless cotton farmers to produce 
almost no home-grown foods. 


BACKGROUNDS 


So one year after another, the plantation 
owners used the ex-slaves as farm wage-hands and 
gave their lands as security for the cash to finance 
their farm operations. Year after year these bor- 
rowings were harder to repay, for the price of cotton 
continued to drop. 

Within a decade after the end of the Civil 
War, many plantation owners shifted their operations 
from wage-hand to sharecropper farming. They did 
this to escape the tedium of the continual supervision 
of wage hands, and to reloantothe sharecroppers at 
high rages of interest a large part of the money they 
had borrowed to produce the crop. The plantation 
owners had two sources of income - a half of the 
crop as rent for the land, and the interest off the 
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between Atlanta and Augusta. 
farmers own no land. 


* Greene County, Georgia, is in the heart of the old Piedmont plantation section of the Southeast, midway 
Over half of the population is colored, and nearly three fourths of all 








borrowed money with which the planters provided 
the supplies for the dependent sharecroppers., One 
readily sees how $10,000 borrowed by the landlord 
for 6 or 8 months at 6 percent interest per annum 
becomes profitable when reloaned to sharecroppers 
and other dependent farm tenants at flat interest 
rates ranging from 10 to 20 percent, with a 20 or 30 
percent "credit price" or "carrying charge" often 
added on. 

Time-Merchants and Dependent Tenants - By the end 
of the second decade after Emancipation, most of the 
landless cotton farmers were being advanced food 
and clothing to grow a crop by the large landowners, 
many of whom were also time-merchants. The crops 
of sharecroppers and other dependent tenants were 
watched closely by the merchant who furnished them 
supplies. If a tenant's crops were good, he would 
commonly be encouraged to increase his indebted- 
ness; if his crops were poor, he would commonly be 
advanced food and clothing only sparingly, ifatall. 
The working economic principle of the furnishing of 
dependent landless cotton growers was simple: The 
debt, including all costs, should be approximately 
equal to the tenant's share of the cotton crop. This 
formula made it possible for the time-merchant to 
invest a maximum amount of money in tenant's sup- 
plies. 

The traditional financing of the time-mer- 

chant also had its effect upon the dependent tenants, 
for they were soon convinced that their debts were 
about equal to their crops. The result was that the 
tenants had no real motive to improve their depend- 
ent lot, and so each year they and their families se- 
cured all the supplies they could, commonly moving 
from one plantation toanother every year or so. Un- 
hitched from any one particular plot of land as they 
were, the tenants seldom planted a fruit tree, and 
almost never took any interest in a permanent gar- 
den. 
Fertilizer and Other Furnishings “On a Credit’? = — 
Each year the dependent tenants produced the crop 
as cheaply as possible, with no thought given to 
maintaining the fertility of the land. New grounds 
were cleared and planted as the old fields failed. 
When there were no more tracts of virgin land to ex- 
ploit, the loss of soil fertility was all the more 
marked, Even to maintain cotton yields, more com- 
mercial fertilizer had to be used. 

This increased use of commercial fertil- 
izer gave a tremendous boost to the credit business 
of the time-merchants. But it further aggravated 
the lot of the debt-ridden cotton grower, and so jeop- 
ardized the status of the landlord and the merchant, 
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For when a tenant's crop was unequal to the land- 
lord's rent and the merchant's accounts, the land- 
lord and the merchant were pinched, 

To assure the payment of land rents, the 
landlords secured the enactment of State crop lien 
laws which made rent the first claim on the tenants! 
growing crops. To assure the full payment for the 
advances with which to grow the crop (i.e., the "fur- 
nishings"), the time-merchants were allowed by 
State law to hold the second lien on the crop. This 
meant that the debt-ridden cotton grower had some- 
thing of his own from his crop only after the land- 
lord's rent and the time-merchant's accounts had 
been settled in full, And many a year the crop of 
many a landless cotton grower was not equal to these 
demands, thus affording the tenant and his family for 
their year's work only the food and clothing which had 
been secured through their furnishings. In such 
years, the tenants spoke of not breaking even; the 
landlords and time-merchants of not being able to 
get full settlements, 

The time-merchants had yet another way 
of protecting themselves when furnishings had been 
made to renters and small owners who had some 
livestock and farm equipment of their own. In making 
such loans, the time-merchants took chattel mort- 
gages on the borrowers! farm equipment and live- 
stock, down to the last pig. Many of the families had 
got into the renter group through savings in good 
years when working as sharecroppers. Over the 
decades, their own experience had convinced most 
of them that the accumulations of the good years 
were commonly consumed by the recurring bad ones. 
For when the renter's crop would not repay the time- 
merchant's bills in full, he lost his equipment and 
livestock to the time-merchant and so dropped back 
to the sharecropper group again. When the small 
owner couldnot repay his borrowing he lost his farm 
equipment, andin cases of accumulated indebtedness, 
his land as well. 

Further handicapping the efforts of the 
small cotton farmers to escape their chronic de- 
pendency was the time-merchants' practice of as- 
sessing high carrying charges on furnishings. By 
way of an explanation, the time-merchants pointed 
to the uncollectable accounts of tenants on their books. 
And proof enough there was that even though time- 
merchants accumulated large stocks of goods and 
large acreages of land, most of them were sooner 
or later literally forced out of business by the ac- 
cumulation of their uncollectable accounts, And land- 
lords, though protected in their collection of rents 
through the crop lien laws, found that their planta- 
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tions became progressively less valuable as the 
tenants mined the soil, abandoned one spent field af- 
ter another, until only a fraction of the land would 
be in cultivation. Frequently the land rents collect- 
ed would not even pay the taxes. 

The tenants had no effective proof that it 
paid them to work hard, and so came to expect little 
more out of their crop than the furnishings they got 
when growing it. The landlords and time-merchants 
came to look upon the tenants as lazy and improvi- 
dent, and inclined to work only when the pinch of 
hunger was upon them. 

As the fertility of the land went out and 
the value of the plantations shrank, the farm build- 
ings and fences were neglected. Rural churches and 
schools and fraternal organizations declined. 

Down underneath this local disintegration 
and decay were national and international forces 
which sealed the hard lot of the landless cotton farm- 
ers and of the large landowners and time-merchants 
as well. The unbalance between urban and rural 
economy was regularly causing the farmer to get 
less than full value for what he grew and to pay more 
than full value for what he bought. The unprotected 
position of the debtor in a money economy was ex- 
posing the lands of the landowners and the goods of 
the time-merchants to the heavy interest charges 
of money lenders outside of the region. Cotton pro- 
duction was shifting to the new lands in the South- 
west and in foreign countries, and other fabrics, 
particularly rayon, were becoming serious compet- 
itors. The result has been that just as the depend- 
ent cotton growers have been the creditors of the 
local landlords and time-merchants, the landlords 
and time-merchants in turn have been the creditors 
of the money lenders. 

The Ups and Downs of the Cotton Farmers - Across 
the decades, there have been years of good yields 
and short crops, high prices and low, national pan- 
ics and boom periods, the boll weevil, foreclosures, 
bank failures, emigrations, Red Cross flour, work 
relief, andemergency crop loans for stranded farm- 
ers. Throughout the ups and downs of the cotton 
economy in Greene County, most of the best lands 
continued to be owned in plantation-size tracts by 


Ill - LEARNING TO PRODUCE 


All during the latter 1920's and the 1930's, 
State and Federal agricultural experts and Greene 
County's leaders were aware of the farm people's 
need for better food, clothing, and housing. Red 


the old landowning families or by insurance compan- 
ies; and the great majority of the farm families re- 
mained landless and dependent, lived ona credit 
while they produced a crop, moved every year or so 
from one tenant cabin to another. 

Cotton was the only dependable source of 
cash, Andso,the landowners insisted that their ten- 
ants grow cotton. A cow might keep a man's wife 
or child out of the cotton field at chopping or picking 
time, and a garden might divert their attention from 
the cotton crop. So gardens and cows were discour- 
aged, for above everything else, the plantation own- 
ers wanted their tenants to pay the rent on the land 
and to settle up their account for food, clothing, and 
fertilizer. 

The landlords and time-merchants needed 
the rentfrom the land and full settlement of furnish- 
ing accounts to pay the taxes on the land, to repay 
their borrowings, and to increase their own personal 
incomes. The production of home-grown foods by 
tenants was discouraged by the landlords and time- 
merchants not only because it diverted the tenant's 
attention from cotton, but because they could invest 
more money in tenant supplies - at high rates of in- 
terest - if the tenants lived out of the commissary 
than if they grew a considerable part of their food 
on the farm. 

Such are the dynamics of the cotton plan- 
tation system which led to the meat-meal-and-mo- 
lasses diet of the landless cotton farmers. 

By the 1930's, the county's population was 
about half white and half Negro. Over haif of the 
white farmers and nearly nine tenths of the Negroes 
were tenants. They lived scattered out on the plan- 
tations, each family on its own plot of rented land. 
When they moved they usually moved within a range 
of three or four miles, so they had at least a nodding 
acquaintance with everyone in the neighborhood. 
Family ties were quite strong. The Negroes usually 
belonged to a rural church, occasionally to a lodge 
or a burial association. Many of the low-income 
whites did not even belong to a church. Most land- 
less whites, and practically all Negroes, were low- 
income families, white and black looked to their 
white creditors for leadership. 


AND USE HOME-GROWN FOODS 


Cross supplies and work relief were appreciated, 
but they were only palliative. Emergency crop loans 
were making it possible every year for hundreds of 
families to plant another crop, but the loans were too 








small and the supervision too slight to do more than 
merely tide the farmers over to another year when 
they would again have to have an emergency crop 
loan to farm. 

It had become clear to all that what was 
needed was some intensive program through which 
the farmers themselves could work to improve their 
conditions. Numerous possibilities were discussed. 
The abandoned lands might be developed into hunting 
preserves or they might be sold to the Government 
for permanent forests, or the State or Federalre- 
lief agencies might work out ways for stranded fam- 
ilies to develop farms on the best of the abandoned 
lands. 

Asa resultof the thinking of the problems 

of Greene County's unused land and stranded people, 
an intensive approach to the basic problem was final- 
ly worked out. 
A Comprehensive Farm Program for Greene County - 
To make a long story short, it was determined ear- 
ly in 1939 that the various agencies in the United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies would launch 
a Unified Farm Program in Greene County to protect 
the forests, restore the soil, improve the education- 
al and health facilities, and make it possible for the 
farmers to improve their living conditions. Since 
then, over 500 farm families have received Rural 
Rehabilitation loans and supervision by the Farm 
Security Administration (hereafter referred to as 
FSA); over 30,000 acres of severely eroded land have 
been bought by the Government and retired to per- 
manent forests; nearly 20,000 acres of the better land 
have been bought by the Government and subdivided 
into farms of around 135 acres, with modest new 
houses and barns, fenced hog lots and cow pastures; 
about 300 tenant houses have been improved through 
advance-rent agreements between landowners and 
the FSA; and hundreds of rural families have secured 
sanitary privies, screens for their houses, new 
pumps for their wells. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
County Board of Education, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, National Youth Administration, and the 
FSA, over 50 new schoolhouses heave been built. A 
dozen vocational agricultural and home economic 
teachers have been added, and college degrees are 
much more common than formerly among the regu- 
lar school teachers. Public health nurses, provided 
through the county authorities and the FSA, conduct 
clinics for babies, expectant mothers, and VD cases, 
and provide immunization against typhoid and diph- 
theria, 
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There has been a marked increase in the 

acreage devoted to soil-building crops, and nearly 
10,000 acres have been terraced through the coop- 
eration of the farmers with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and Soil Conservation Service. Kudzu, serecia, 
and lespedeza have been planted by many farmers. 
More lime and phosphate have been hauled to the 
fields in response to the activities of the County 
Agent and the county Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program; and more women attend the month- 
ly meetings of the Home Demonstration Agent. 
More Canning with Longer Land Leases - Important 
as all this has been in terms of raising the living 
conditions of the farm families, perhaps the most 
outstanding achievement of all has been the home- 
food production and canning program of the families 
(over 500 of them) who secured Rural Rehabilitation 
loans (hereafter referred to as RR loans) and super- 
vision from the FSA. The loans, made to families 
who could not get loans from any other source, were 
large enough to give each the minimum farm equip- 
ment and livestock needed to work effectively. 

Most of these 500 families werefarm 
tenants, and had canned previously to 1939 an aver- 
age of 12 quarts per family. They increased their 
canning to an average of 225 quarts in 1939, to 350 
in 1940, to 386 in 1941, to 499 in 1942. How they 
raised their average from a dozen quarts to half a 
thousand per family in 4 years can best be told from 
inside the county. 

Canning to these families had meant fruits. 
Now and then we would find a few who had canned 
tomatoes. When we told them that first year that we 
wanted them to can around 75 quarts per person, 
they folded their hands and told us they simply could 
not do it. “Why, we don't have any fruit trees, and 
can't get that much fruit from anywhere." We ex- 
plained that the canning should include so many quarts 
each of tomatoes, vegetables, fruit, and meat. Sev- 
eral of them agreed to go along with the home-food 
production program only when they realized that they 
had to do it in order to qualify for the RR loan they 
were relying upon to produce the next crop. 

Pale Fence Gardens - Many ofthe borrowers did not 
want to put up a fence for a garden, for they might 
move again next year. So the first thing we did was 
to "tie the family to the land" by getting leases for 
5 to 7 years. Local demonstrations were given 
to show how to plow and plant a good garden. 
Gardens were boosted on all supervisory visits, and 
at every group meeting. The district supervisors 
saw to it that the right kind of seeds were bought by 
the clients. They stressed planting one new vege- 
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table every year. They arranged for each family to 
have a spray gun, and encouraged its use. 

That first spring, paling garden fences ap- 
peared throughout the county. We knew these flimsy 
pine fences would last only a year or two, but we 
thought if they kept the chickens and livestock out of 
their gardens one summer they would then want "one 
of them wire fences" that would last for years. 

The women claimed the garden, the men 
the fields. However, the women worked both, while 
most men never touched the gardens. The men also 
thought that canning was women's work. When the 
men were made to realize that they ate the fresh 
vegetables from the gardens and the food from the 
jars and that the garden belonged to them as well as 
to the women - then they plowed the garden. Even 
so, they usually waited to plow it until Saturday af- 
ternoon, when the mule and the "old woman" were all 
tired out from the week's work. And who ever heard 
of using costly store-bought fertilizer for a garden! 
That was meant for cotton, and a little might go on 
the corn. But when it was pointed out to them that a 
part of their fertilizer was bought through their RR 
loan for the garden, into the garden it went. 
‘Precious Cookers’? by the Hundreds — By the time 
the gardens were well under way, a family-size pres- 
sure cooker and a hundred or so glass jars were 
ordered for practically every one of the 520 families 
through their RR loans. At first they didn't want to 
use "them steam cookers.” They just knew they would 
get blown to pieces, "Our mothers and grandmothers 
canned in buckets, why can't we?" they would say. 

In due time, the supervisors gave demon- 
strations in the homes and at group meetings. Ev- 
eryone had a chance to see how to use his new glass 
jars in the pressure cooker. Recipe books full of 
colored pictures were distributed. The canned goods 
looked good in the pictures, and most of the families! 
own filled jars looked just as good, Many of them 
went right through the book, trying recipe after re- 
cipe. After the first few days, the women were no 
longer afraid of their "precious cookers," as they 
called them. 

Shortly after the families began to can, we 
realized that interest could be stimulated by friendly 
rivalry between the five FSA district home super- 
visors, Each wanted to be in the lead, and the only 
way to doso was to get the families in her section of 
the county to can a lot of food. 

Presently we noted with satisfaction that 
the families were vying with each other to see who 
could can the most. 





The supervisors kept the canning interest 
at high pitch at first by talking with one family after 
another up and down the roads, and by "pep" talks 
at the occasional group meetings. 

Later on, when the Negro borrowers were 
organized into around 20 local clubs, with a presi- 
dent and other officers from their own members, 
most of the supervisors' promotion work was car- 
ried on at these monthly meetings. Not infrequently 
the families atthese meetings answered the roll-call 
in the spring months by giving the number of vege- 
tables planted and in summer by stating the number 
of quarts canned so far. 

The club meetings have proved helpful to 
clients and supervisors. The clients learn to con- 
duct a meeting, feel somewhat freer to express them- 
selves, and receive supervision in a friendly group 
atmosphere; the supervisors can discuss matiers 
witha dozen or so clients at once, escape the neces- 
sity of dealing directly withsome family that is per- 
forming poorly, and save themselves the necessity of 
making a visit to the home of each borrower. 
Canned Food in the Parlor - Many a farm mother was 
reluctant to state the number of quarts she had 
canned, lest her neighbor try to beat her record. 
One woman hid half of her canned goods in the barn 
until "counting time" in the fall. 

We seldom had to give a second demon- 
stration on the use of the pressure cooker to the 
same family. If we did, we went to the home and had 
all members of the family present. 

Never will we forget Lula McCommons, a 
Negro mother of seven. She did not believe in can- 
ning. She hadalways gone to the store for something 
to eat when she could; when she could not, she and 
her family got along somehow. When approached 
about canning, she stated she would try to put up 75 
quarts. She had never canned over eight or nine 
quarts,as"Iain'tever had any more jars, and where 
can I get the stuff to can?" When she was told how 
many we expected her to can, she said, "It ain't any 
use to tell you I kin can that much, I don't lie, I 
can't," Every method of persuasion was used, We 
appealed to her husband. Mary, her 12-year-old 
girl, was asked to help. All promised to do what 
they could - but no canning was being done. We 
stopped by and got Lula and Mary and took them 
down the road to the home of one of our best canners, 
and left them there to talk for over an hour. A few 
days later, Lula began to can. She attended church 
that next Sunday, and between Sunday School and 
preaching the women were all talking about "how 











many" and "what" they had already canned and were 
planning to can. Lula said: "I just told myself that 
if old Mary Rooth and all them others could can all 
them quarts I could too. So I just told old Satan to 
git behind me, for I was a goin' to can everything I 
could git my hands on." And she did. She canned 
675 quarts that year. Last year she canned nearly 
800 quarts. 

The first investigation of the Millers to 
see whether they should be permitted to have an RR 
loan showed that they never canned, and did not in- 
tendto. Sotheir application was turned down. Later 
they got a loan by agreeing to plant a garden and can. 
The first year only a couple dozen quarts were 
canned, and the second year not many more. Faced 
with being asked to leave the program for. lack of co- 
operation in the home production of food, the Millers 
agreed to can "what we can." Who will blame the lo- 
cal Negro church leaders who had always known Dock 
and Julia for sending a representative of their con- 
gregation to find out if the Millers had really canned 
over a thousand quarts that year, as they said they 
had? It was found that the Millers had canned 1,100 
quarts, and from then on they were more important 
church members. 

The E. A. Marcuses, white family of sev- 
en, thought canning was "too much work. All of our 
time is needed in the field." They didn't want to bor- 
row $10 for "any old pressure cooker." But every 
RR borrower was supposed to havea pressure 
cooker, so they boughtone. The 14-year-old daughter 
became interested. At the suggestion of the FSA su- 
pervisor, she joined the 4-H Club and took canning 
as her project. From then on there was no trouble. 
From no canning, they went to 800 quarts; and now 
the Marcus family is proud of its canned food. 

Many of the families kept their canned 
food on display in the parlor, or in the guest room, 
if they had one. Or shelves were made all around 
the walls in the kitchen so everybody could see it. 
Neighbors on the program looked at each other's 
canned goods and canned more; neighbors not on the 
program bought pressure cookers and canned much 
more than ever before. People from far and near 
heard about the great increase in canning and came 
to see if it were true, if all these "hundreds of quarts 
had been canned when old Susie never canned but 
two or three when I knew her." 

In some families the men canned, and put 
theirs on one side of the room; while the “old wom- 
en" put theirs on the other side. There were Ben 
Green and his wife, Willie. One daughter to plow was 
all they had. Neither daughter nor wife became in- 
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terested in the canning at all. But Ben did. He 
learned how to "run the pressure," and the women 
preparedthefood. He still cans all that is canned at 
his house. From 14 quarts before coming on the 
program, they canned 440 quarts this past year. 
They Canned Almost Everything - The first year of 
the program, when the canning average rose from 
12 quarts to 225 quarts, everybody was proud of the 
record made. The home supervisors were proud; 
the families on the program were proud; the county 
was proud, 

The FSA supervisors had worked hard, 
And by the end of this first year it had been demon- 
strated that families without a tradition of gardening 
and canning could be led to produce home-grown 
foodstuffs. 

Some of the families, however, in their 
zeal to use all of their jars, had filled some of them 
with cabbages, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, 
and other food readily stored for use without both- 
ering to can them. By the end of the second year 
but little food was unnecessarily canned, by the end 
of the third year, practically. none. 

The range of canned goods the third year 

was as follows: 15,022 quarts of tomatoes, 59,685 
vegetables, 78,482 fruits, 1,521 fruit juices,11,403 
sweets, 11,653 pickles, and 18,049 meat, 
Whole Meals from Glass Jars - Many of the people 
were so proud of their canned goods that first year 
that they would not open their lovely quart jars. We 
realized then that we had to get busy and teach the 
families to use the food they had canned, 

Numerous demonstrations of meals from 
"glass jars" were given in the homes. A complete 
meal from the canned food was prepared by the home 
supervisor, and served by the family to a group of 
eight or nine homemakers. They enjoyed the day 
and begged for recipes for new vegetable dishes, 
fruit desserts, salads, and ways of preparing meat, 
As winter approached, there were no vegetables in 
the gardens, excepta few worm-eaten collards. The 
families were then glad enough to go to their canned 
food for something to eat. 

A County Nutrition Counsel was formed, 
Askit was presented at the white and colored schools 
about a Greene County boy who was turned down for 
army service because he could not pass the physical 
examination. School lunches were begun, and the 
families with canned goods often sent quart jars to 
pay for the children's lunches. 

The Home Management Supervisors gave 
cooking demonstrations at the prenatal and well 
baby clinics. The mothers brought their children, 
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heard the talks, tasted the food prepared for them, 
went home and made similar dishes for their entire 
families, 

Booklets and pamphlets on nutrition, can- 
ning, and health were given out at group meetings. 
"The Perkys and the Pokys" were displayed in a 
store window. Three hundred eighty-nine families 
began to subscribe to the Herald-Journal, the weekly 
newspaper, and recipes, notices about group meet- 
ings, and other agricultural articles were carried in 
it. A number of family-size farmers who were suc- 
ceeding, among them many RR borrowers, were 
given recognition in a weekly column in the county 
paper called, "The Family Size Farm." 

In the new recipes for vegetable dishes, 

the families found ready use for the increased amount 
of milk and eggs that had come with the cows and 
chickens secured through their RR loans, 
Winter Gardens and Lean Meat - Once the families 
had found out they could can food by the hundreds of 
quarts from a spring garden, we began to stress 
year-'round gardens. Some of our clients disposed 
of the matter thus: "Summer gardens always burn 
up, and there ain't nothing to a fall garden. And it's 
too cold in winter for a garden." A number of fam- 
ilies, however, soon demonstrated that fall and 
winter gardens were practicable. 

This past year we put on a contest we 
called," Green Gardens for Greene." The family who 
had the greatest number of usable vegetables in its 
garden on Christmas Day would receive a prize. 
The contest was open to all rural families, and near- 
ly 300 entered. One family had 16 vegetables, an- 
other 15, and 101 more had over 10 vegetables, 113 
had 7 to 10, and 63 had at least half a dozen. 


Except for a few pork sausage balls, no 
meats had been canned by any of the families the 
year before they went on the program in the spring 
of 1939. Demonstrations on the cutting and canning 
of young calves were given all over the county; and 
150 calves were canned the first year, over 300 the 
second, and more on the third and fourth. Now the 
men hope for a heifer calf to raise, while the women 
want a bull calf to can. When a family once cans a 
calf, they want to can at least one every year. The 
canning program at first began in June and stopped 
at Christmas; now it is more or less_ continuous 
throughout the year. 

Even when a family leaves the program, 
through failure to cooperate, the pressure cooker is 
the first thing they ask to keep. 

The County Council, which is composed of 
a representative from each neighborhood group, met 
the other day. We were telling these leaders how to 
use the point rationing to get canned goods. One 
farm woman spoke up: "Ain't no use to tell me 
about that. We don't need hardly nothing but coffee 
and a little sugar. The store don't call us much any 
more. We'll leave that canned stuff in the stores 
for our soldier boys." Many others nodded approval 
as she spoke. 

No, it was not an easy job to teach these 
families to can, And some of our best canners are 
still superstitious and won't chop the grass out of 
their gardens in dog days, won't plant beans or po- 
tatoes until the moonis right, and the baby girl must 
drink her first water from a thimble. But in less 
than five years they have been led to make real prog- 
ress toward providing an adequate home-grown diet 
for themselves, 


IV - BY WAY OF CONCLUSION - LESSONS LEARNED 


Need for the Program - Before the Unified Farm 
Program in Greene County was launched, many of the 
farm people were undernourished, underclothed, 
underhoused, andunderemployed. These low-income 
families felt their situation was quite hopeless; so 
did the county's leaders. A few rural sociologists 
and admizistrators in the United States Department 
of Agriculture believed that something constructive 
could be done with the half-used farmers and the 
washing land, The initial plan for the Unified Farm 
Program in Greene County was the result of their 
research and planning. 

From the outset, it was agreed that the 
general agricultural, health, and educational phases 


of the Unified Farm Program should include all the 
farm families inthe county. The production of home- 
grown foods would be intensively promoted among 
the 500 or more RR borrowers of the FSA. Such 
production was to be achieved through constructive 
supervision and loans large enough to purchase the 
equipment and livestock needed by the families to 
make full use of their own labor on the farms, 

What was Accomplished- As a result of the program 
among the FSA families, the traditional diet of 
store-bought meat, meal,and molasses has been re- 
placed in large measure by a diet of home-grown 
meat, fruit, vegetables, eggs, and milk. This change 
has been made in less than five years. When the 











families came on the program, they were canning an 
average of only a dozen quarts each a year; last year 
they put up an average of nearly 500 quarts to the 
family. Families who had not even had a garden are 
now growing year-'round gardens, keep one or two 
cows, have chickens and hogs, and can a beef almost 
every year. 

In dignifying the low-income borrower 
families with loans and a production program, the 
FSA's approach represented a departure from the 
plantation philosophy of most of the county leaders. 
The program, nevertheless, has effected a working 
balance between the waning plantation system and 
the new democratic hopes that are arising among the 
families participating in the Government's program; 
it has gained and held the cooperation of the county 
leaders, and of the bulk of the county population. 

Along with the greater productiveness of 

the families onthe program has gone a better spirit, 
more cooperation within the families and in neigh- 
borhoods. The traditional division of labor between 
men and women on cotton farms has been somewhat 
modified as the men have worked with the women in 
the gardens andatthe canning. Neighbors have a new 
bond in common. Gardens and canning have become 
important topics of conversation at church gatherings 
and in the evening visits at one another's homes. The 
food production has been contagious. Many non-FSA 
farmers, seeing the good gardens and canned food of 
the borrowers, have planned larger gardens of their 
own, bought pressure cookers, and increased their 
canning. 
How the Cooperation of the County Leaders Was Se- 
cured - The favor of the county's leaders, and of 
most of the population, for the Unified Farm Pro- 
gram was achieved by the following methods: 

1. Local leaders shared in the planning of the 
program, and have been called on for their 
advice and help at every step. 

2. The mules, wagons, cows, pressure cookers, 
fruit jars, fertilizer,andother supplies which 
were used in the program were nearly all 
purchased through local dealers and mer- 
chants. 

3. The purchase by the Government of 50,000 
acres of land for farms and permanent for- 
est afforded a sale for land for which there 
were few buyers. 

4. The FSA practically guaranteed the payment 
of rent and debts by tenants who in the past had 
often failed to pay; it loaned them money to 
pay off old debts. 





5. The work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Soil Conservation Service in pasture 
improvement and soil conservation reached 
many farmers in addition to those on the FSA 
program. 

6. Local workmen were given jobs repairing 
and constructing rural homes, farm buildings, 
and schoolhouses, 

7. The FSA gave broad assistance to the county 
school and health programs. 

How the Response of the Low-Income Families Was 
Secured — The steps taken to secure the wholeheart- 
ed participation of the borrower families were as 
follows: 

1. Tofamilies who could not get loans from any 
other source, RR loans were made on the con- 
dition that they plant gardens and try to can 
their quota of foodstuffs. The borrower 
families canned their quotas, at first to meet 
the conditions of the loans; and some of them 
ate the first of their canned goods for some- 
thing of the same reason. 

2. Land leases for from five to seven years 
were arranged for most of the borrowers so 
they could make successful year-'round 
gardens, and thereby have "something to can." 

3. Twelve farm and home supervisors, six men 
and six women, were provided by FSA to su- 
pervise the families and teach them how to 
produce better crops, grow a year-'round 
garden, can with a pressure cooker, and pre- 
pare meals from canned goods, 

4. Demonstrations in which the clients them- 
selves participated were held in homes or at 
group meetings. 

5. Monthly club meetings of the Negro borrow- 
ers, presided over by officers of their own 
group, were time-savers for the supervisors, 
and afforded favorable settings for the ready 
participation of the families in friendly give- 
and-take discussions. These were most 
successful when the FSA provided transpor- 
tation. 

6. Rivalry among the supervisors, each of whom 
tried to get the best performance from the 
families in her district, was contagious among 
the families. Exceptional performances were 
recognized by district supervisors and neigh- 
bors. Through hard work, the families 
gained status. 

7. Through regular visits to the homes of their 

clients, the supervisors kept up with what 
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they were doing, corrected mistakes. When 
the families were so proud of their filled 
jars they didn't want to open them, the su- 
pervisors encouraged them to eat their 
canned food. Unnecessary canning of some 
products readily stored in their natural form 
was corrected in a year or so. 

The Program Demonstrated - Through 4 years of 

experience, by trial and error, the supervisors 

learned these lessons: 

1. Even with clients who read easily, written 
information cannot take the place of actual 
demonstration. 

2. In teaching new techniques, club meetings 
cannot take the place of house-to-house visit- 
ing and demonstration. In the early years of 
a program such as that in Greene County, 
one home supervisor and one farm super- 
visor cannot supervise successfully more 
than 100 families; 60 families is a better 
number if monthly visits are to be made. 

3. Morale is likely to be better when several 
families in a neighborhood are on the pro- 
gram. On the average, the canning records 
of the white families were not as good as the 
records of the Negroes. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that the white families, 
less than one third of the total number on the 
program, were scattered across the county, 
often did not know each other. They had no 
clubs, and the other pressures of neighbor 
rivalry did not work among them as among 
the Negroes. On an average, the Negro fam- 
ilies were larger than the white families. 

4, Whether the supervisor was white or Negro 
did not seem to make any difference in the 
performance of the Negro clients. Among the 
five districts in the county, one district with 
white supervisors averaged the highest num- 
ber of quarts canned in 1941; a district with 
Negro-:supervisors averaged the second high- 
est, 

5. Families who fail to respond the first or sec- 
ond year may perform very satisfactorily in 
the third or fourth year. Therefore, it is 
shortsighted toask a family to leave the pro- 
gram at the end of the first or second year 
for lack of cooperation. ; 

The Ongoing of the Program -Withthe coming of the 
war and resulting food rationing, most of the people 
in the county have become convinced of the advan- 
tages of the home-grown food program among the 
lower-income families who needed the RR loans and 
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supervision of FSA. Landowners have begun to see 
that actually they do not lose money when their ten- 
ants buy "on cash" instead of "on credit," and keep 
cows and gardens and raise their own meat; they see 
that they and their land, as well as their tenants, 
profit from long-term leases. The smaller land- 
owners who have got fewer of the benefits of the pro- 
gram are not yet accustomed to being unable to pick 
up a wage-hand when they need him at the price they 
want to pay. But they realize that the draft and war 
industries have as much to do with the shortage of 
labor as "the Government farms," 

Some indigenous leadership for the con- 
tinuation of the home-grown food program has been 
developed among the borrower families. The two 
great obstacles - the lack of resources and the lack 
of knowledge - have largely been overcome. Even if 
the Government representatives leave the county en- 
tirely, the families will still have their pressure 
cookers and their cows, and something of the pres- 
tige and independence that goes with knowing how to 
make good use of them. Many of the families who 
have already left the program through repayment of 
their loans, or for other reasons, prize their pres- 
sure cookers no less than when they were meeting 
FSA canning quotas. Some phases of the program 
would be continued by many of the families even if 
the loans and supervision were withdrawn. Many 
families, however, still need the loans and supervi- 
sion, and someone to help them make the contracts 
with their landlords, The continuation of the program 
is also needed to induct new families into the produc- 
tion of home-grown foods. The job of teaching per- 
formed by the supervisors now, and for which they 
will be needed for some time, is too extensive to be 
carried on effectively by voluntary part-time work- 
ers. 

Pushing up canning quotas is easier than 
developing leadership. Planning councils and mar- 
keting associations have been made up largely of the 
Government representatives and of the more pros- 
perous white farmers. Few white FSA clients, and 
no. Negroes, have participatedin planning the Unified 
Farm Program. 

Even in wartime, the continuation of the 
program in Greene County seems to turn upon the 
maintenance of the fine balance between the old and 
the new values. There is every indication that 
so long as the home-grown food program supplies 
benefits to the low-income families and to the mer- 
chants, county officials, landowners, and _ profes- 
sional people of the county, there will be local ac- 
ceptance of the program. 
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THE NEW MEXICAN EXPERIMENT IN VILLAGE REHABILITATION 


by 


Charles Loomis and Glen Grisham! 
United States Department of Agriculture 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the southwestern part of the United 
States live over 1-1/2 million people of Spanish 
mother tongue. The culture of those who live in the 
villages is in many respects more like that of 17th 
century Spain than modern America. Unable to com- 
pete with modern business and commercial agricul- 
ture they have lost most of their once large com- 
munal holdings of grazing land. Although many still 
own and cling to tiny plots of land and homes in the 
irrigated valleys, they are dependent upon outside 
wage labor. They are thus vulnerable in economic 
depressions and thrown upon public relief when no 
outside employment is available. At such times 
governmental relief agencies spend millions of dol- 
lars supporting them. 

The El Pueblo Experiment in rehabilita- 
tion (see the four villages indicated on map, fig. 1) 
was launched in an effort to determine effective 
means of making these people independent. After 
almost five years of intensive farm and home su- 
pervision, the families are well on their way toward 
attaining this objective. From a negligible amount 
of canned, stored and dried foods they have in- 
creased their annual production and preservation of 
food to an average of 310 quarts canned and 336 
pounds dried and stored per family for winter use. 
In addition they have built up a livestock inventory 
which will furnish them some cashincome. Their 
serious health and nutrition needs and deficiencies 
have been cared for and their level of living has 
been materially changed. 

As a result of the progress so far made, 
the following tentative conclusions can be made: 


I, It is Necessary to Know the Conditions, Espe- 
cially the Felt Needs of the People. 

Studies of the local conditions should be 
made to establish bench marks and determine the 
most strategic pointsto stress. Such studies assist 
the supervisors to relate felt needs to desired 
changes. If the people are found to have syphilis or 
intestinal worms as has been found to be true in other 
villages, it may be best, as a first step, to care for 
these ailments. At El Pueblo the people were re- 
quired to dig through 15 feet of solid rock to get 
pure water which they donotappreciate. The dig- 
ging of these wells might have been postponed. In 
any case itis the felt needs that are important. The 
people must be led to want that which is indicated 
and to fear disease. Thus they must want pure 
blood, disease-free intestines andpure water. They 
must fear their opposites and know that they have 
them. The school children did not want to drink 
the ditch water whenthrough a microscope they saw 
the "funny little worms" in samples of it. All as- 
pects of a program must be related to felt needs. 


II, Well Worked Out Remedies for These Needs 
Must be Evolved and Carried Out. 

1. The comprehensive approach demon- 
strated its superiority over the piece-meal method 
of rehabilitation and extension. The well planned 
program which helps the people satisfy their own 
needs is like a chain with no weak links. It recog- 
nizes that higher incomes are not enough and that it 
is easier for healthy than for sick people to increase 
their incomes. The better whole man is the aim. 


1-pata furnished by Julia Martinez including her own experiences as home supervisor at El Pueblo were inval- 
The senior author wrote the report which was revised and edited bythe junior author 


uable for the report. 
The authors are also indebted to Olen Leonard who, 


who was farm supervisor from 1933 to 1941 at El Pueblo. 


with the senior author, wrote the report onEl Cerrito, mentioned in the text as having been made to assist 
in the development of projects such as that of El Pueblo. 
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2. Changes in bureaucratic regulations 
which will not permit the supervisor to make good 
that which he promises are the greatest enemies of 
constructive work. Frequent changes in procedures 
and objectives lead to frustration. Thus one super- 
visor could not gain the confidence of the people 
because a change in regulations from Washington 
prevented him from providing employment which 
his predecessor had promised. Villagers are more 
likely to think in terms of personalities than in 
terms of principles, regulations and agencies. They 
do not understand suchthings. They thought that if the 
supervisor was not to blame he would get what was 
promised them. The changes in procedure under- 
mined the status of the supervisor in the community. 

3. An over-all regional plan which will 
coordinate the agencies and make them responsible 
to local needs is necessary. In the El Pueblo ex- 
periment differences were kept at a minimum be- 
cause of sympathetic relationships between the rep- 
resentatives of the various agencies. However, 
more progress would have been made in rehabilita- 
tion had there been less chance for agencies to de- 
velop contradictory plans for farms and families. 


Il, Concerning the Introduction of the Remedies 
the Following May be Said: 

1. The superiority of the village-com- 
munity approach as compared with the individual 
family approach was demonstrated. Good super- 
visors use natural groupings. Justasa skilled driver 
automatically reaches for the "handle" so the good 
Supervisor makes use of the systems of relations of 
the people. He creates needed "handles." The vil- 
lage-community approach gives him an effective 
organism with which to work. 

2. Supervisors must work within the so- 
cial structure as they find it. They must recognize 
that the old people and the priests can make or 
break the program. Care must be taken not to furnish 
the cause or excuse for the flaring up of an old fend. 
Rather, various factions must find it so advantageous 
to cooperate so that they want to work together and fi- 
nally realize that "Old Sanchez and his family are not 
soterrible after all." Getting the right combinations 
of villages and families for the large cooperative 
may be more important than finding the best land for 
the families to graze their stock cooperatively. 
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3. Practices which require only slight 
changes in habits should be initiated first, other 
things being equal. Thus these people should be 
taught modern dehydrating and drying practices be- 
fore they learn to can sauerkraut. They have dried 
some food for generations; they have not eaten and 
do not like sauerkraut. 

4, Rehabilitation supervisors and exten- 
sion workers should allow their program to unfold 
gradually as needs anddesires of the people dictate. 
To push too many separate programs at one time 
may lead to confusion. The people should be prepared 
for developments which are in the offing. Using the 
baseball analogy, one supervisor said: "It is better 
to let them know who is at the plate, who is next upon 
the bench, and who is in the hole than to try to make 
them remember the whole batting line up." 

5. Supervisors who work with these peo- 
ple must allay suspicions and fears which have ac- 
cumulated through decades of mistreatment by pa- 
trons among their own people and shrewd Anglos 
and their agencies. To accomplish this, compul- 
sion has little place. Friendly understanding and 
patience coupled with competence are qualifications 
of the good supervisor. The use of the grant pro- 
gram as a "big stick" is not as important as praise 
and sympathetic assistance. Of course, a knowledge 
of the Spanish language is absolutely essential. 

6. The rehabilitation supervisor or ex- 
tension worker must get across to the people the 
over-all objectives of the program. He must not 
allow them to make him a patron. Also he must 
avoid allowing himself to be made a Politico In- 
stead, he must establish himself as a skilled pro- 
fessional worker. This means, of course, that he 
must be more than a skilled agricultural or home 
management technician, He must understand the 
culture and the people. Just as genuine sympathy 
may give a good doctor a "bedside manner" which 
adds to his competence and skill as a physician, 
there is no reason why the understanding rehabili- 
tation supervisor or extension worker should not be 
what the natives call simpatico. If he is not, his 
program will not get very far. 

7. The "guinea pig" psychology which a 
constant stream of curious and often unsympathetic 
tourists may produce for such a village should be 
avoided. 
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Ii SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROJECT 


The El Pueblo experiment in rehabilita- 
tion, conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is the first attempt at village-wide ex- 
tension and rehabilitation work carried on aniong 
the Spanish-speaking villages in the United States. 
The lessons learned from this experiment are now 
guiding the development of a wide program aimed at 
the rehabiliation of the hundreds of dependent 
Spanish-speaking villages of the Southwest, particu- 
larly those in Central and Northern New Mexico. 
(See Fig. 1.) Seldom can the results of a single ex- 


periment have as wide application as those of the 
El Pueblo experiment. Because the people of the 
Spanish-speaking villages have retained many com- 
mon traits of the original cultural pattern, a pro- 
gram which is feasible for one village will, within 
limits, be applicable in the different localities of 
Southwestern United States and even in the Spanish- 
speaking countries to the South. In this report the 
attainments of and lessons learned from the Proj- 
ect are evaluated in terms of their applicability 
for the region and for Latin America generally. 


III NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


The Spanish-speaking villagers of the 
Southwest are among the poorest people in America. 
Disease ridden, underfed, poorly educated and de- 
pendent, they have been called America's "Forgotten 
People," or the "Step Children of a Nation."2 
People Were Impoverished Because They Lost the 
Land. How the people gradually lost their rights to 
the use of the large grazing already made available to 
them inthe form of Spanish and Mexican land grants 
has been told elsewhere.” The conspicuous role the 
Anglo has playedinthe changed ownership of grazing 
lands which were granted by the Spanish and Mexican 
governments has had its influence on Anglo-Spanish 
American relationships.4 


A mortgage or lien is seldom found 
on one of the tracts of irrigated land. A villager 
may mortgage or sell patented land on the mesa, 
but only the most pressing needs will force a fam- 
ily to risk losing its home and holdings in the val- 
ley. Thus in El Pueblo the original investigator 
reported that "as a result of many of their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances having signed real estate 
mortgages or entered into business negotiations 
through which they have eventually had to forfeit 
their land, the people are very skeptical about sign- 
ing anything that has the appearance of a legal pa- 
per. They have learned that there is often a dis- 
guised joker in fine print concealed somewhere in 


=-George Sanchez, Forgotten People,University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1940. 


3-o1en Leonard, Role of the Land Grant in the Social Organization and Social Processes of a Spanish-American 
Village in New Mexico, Louisiana State University PhD Disertation, Baton Rouge, 1943. Motes on Community- 
Owned Land Grants in New Mexico, Soil Conservation Service, USDA, Regional Bulletin No. 48, Conservation 
Economics Series No. 21, Aug. 1937. See also Olen Leonard andCharles P. Loomis, Culture of a Contemporary 
Rural Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Rural Life Studies: 1, USDA, BAE, November 1941, which states that: 


El Cerrito and El Pueblo are part of an early Spanish grant that contained over 400,000 acres. In 
1901 the Court of Private Land Claims denied these people all but a little more than 5,000 acres. Not 
only did the people lose their land inthis case, but also much of their tangible property went for law- 
yers' fees toplead their case. Another local case, and one typical of the area is the Anton Chico Grant 
which borders the village of El Cerrito. Part of this grant is being purchased by the Government as a4 
part of the El Pueblo rehabilitation program, this community having lost all grant lands once available 


to it. 


The Anton Chico Grant was originally made to a community of 36 persons by the Mexican Government in 
1822. As confirmed by the United States Government in 1860 it contained 278,000 acres. At the present 
time there are 700 descendants and heirs of the original grantees. The grant is owned in community by 
the heirs and is administered by a Grant Board of 5 persons elected by them. Land contained within the 
grant is subject to the regular property taxes of the State of New Mexico. Ata very early date delin- 
quency inpayment of taxes became very serious and now only 63,000 acres are available for community use 


by original owners. 


4. 
For an analysis of ethnic cleavages see Charles P. Loomis "Ethnic cl 
. eavages in th ® 
Sas Gh, lk. 4s as a Zz e Southwest," Sociometry, 
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the most innocent appearing paper. Their land is 
not something to trade on--it is a home and a living; 
and they realize their land is their only asset, as 
chattel goods which might serve as security are, in 
most instances, negligible." r 

While they were losing their grazing lands 

they were furnishing much of the labor required to 
buildthe railroads of the Southwest, work the mines 
and shelters, and man the farms and ranches of the 
Mountain and Plains states.° When this employment 
disappeared during the depression the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration provided the first 
straw at whichthe people could grasp. Shortly after 
its initiation villagers filled the county offices ask- 
ing for work, clothing and food. 
Bare Subsistence is Their Lot. In 1938, before the 
rehabilitation program began, 53 families with able- 
bodied heads earned an average of $135in cash 
most of which came from WPA and only 11 per cent 
from private employment. Unfortunately, these in- 
comes give little clue as tothe level of living because 
families must always sacrifice home production of 
food in order to earn cash when they work outside 
the village. However, before the government rehab- 
ilitation program began home produced food did not 
constitute a large portion of the total income in El 
Pueblo. At the inception of the program canning as 
a means of preserving food was practically non-ex- 
istent. Some squash, peaches and apples were 
dried when available. The people themselves had 
very few trees, and few gardens were planted. On 
the small irrigated units, they had continued to pro- 
duce corn, wheat, oats and a little alfalfa. They had 
not undertaken intensive agriculture. 

It is obvious from Fig. 3, indicating the 
lack of home production for El Cerrito, that any re- 
habilitation program for such families tnust con- 
centrate upon improving production and preservation 
of food. This wasthe case in El Pueblo. Fortunate- 
ly, the original customary diet of chile beans, and 
tortillas with some little fruit and other vegetables 
and meat, although not amply available when the 
program began, contains many of the necessary pro- 
tective elements. 


5-Village Dependence on Migratory Labor in the Upper Rio Grande Area, 
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Many practices of the early settlers who 
came to the area during the early part of the 18th 
century are still present. When the project started 
in 1938 in El Pueblo some grain was threshed by 
flail and some corn was ground by use of the metate. 
Of course most people still use the orno or outside 
bake oven. 

The 50 families who were considered for 
the program in 1939 owned an average of 5.7 acres 
each of irrigated land. Twenty-two of these fam- 
ilies owned an average of 20 acres of dry crop land 
and 26 owned an average of 161 acres of mesa land. 
The average family owned 1.8 horses, 1.8 cows, and 
11.4 chickens. Among the families considered in 
the program in 1939 only a total of 43 sheep and 
goats and 19 hogs were owned. 

Some truck farmers in other parts of the 
county make a living from such small acreages and 
inventories. The senior author once described the 
plight of the New Mexican villages to a group of ex- 
pert Pennsylvania Amish farmers for whom he was 
working as a hired hand with the express purpose of 
learning how to farm. The Amish were not hesitant 
in responding. They were unanimous in their belief 
that they themselves could easily make a living on 
5 acres of good land. They thought only ungodly and 
lazy people would take relief while owning 5 acres 
of irrigated land. Of course, these Amish did not 
realize that while their own forefathers were de- 
veloping an intensive peasant agriculture in Western 
Germany and Switzerland, the ancestors of the Span- 
ish-speaking people of New Mexico were herding 
cattle or sheep many miles from markets. . The 
Spanish-Americans are seldom intensive farmers 
and they do not have the markets which the Amish 
have. Other things being equal they prefer to raise 
livestock as have their forefathers for generations. 
These characteristics will be enlarged upon later 
in the report. 

Problems in Diets, Health, and Sanitation. Recent 
investigation in the health and nutrition of the Span- 
ish-American villagers prove that, although they are 
located where an invigorating, healthy climate pre- 
vails, they are among the most disease ridden 


Soil Conservation Service, Southwest 


Region, USDA, Regional Bul. No. 47, Conservation Economics, Series No. 20 (July 1937). See also other pub- 


lications of this latter series. 


See also Charles P. Loomis and Olen Leonard, Standards of Living in an 
Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclamation Project, 


USDA Social Research Report XIV, August 1938. Paul 


S. Taylor, Mexican Labor inthe United States, University of California Press, Berkeley. See whole series. 
For more recent data see Charles P. Loomis, Wartime Migration from the Rural Spanish-Speaking Villages of 


New Mexico. 


Rural Sociology, Vol. 7, No. iv, Dec. 
from New Mexico, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 1. 


1942, Skilled Spanish-American War Industry Workers 
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Figure 3 


MONTHS IN WHICH PRODUCED FOOD AND FUEL ITEMS WERE NOT 
AVAILABLE TO FAMILIES, EL CERRITO. NEW MEXICO, 1940 
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people inthe nation. In one community not far from 
El Pueblo, tonsilitis among children and eye disease 
and arthritis among adults was found among 40 per 
cent anddental caries among 90 per cent of the peo- 
plé including both children and adults alike. A diet 
high in carbohydrates, somewhat high in fats, dis- 
tinctly low in protein had resulted in reduced blood 
content of hemoglobin, the oxygen carrier of the blood. 

It was further found that the activities of 
children walking to schools and playing at recess 
created such a tissue deficit of oxygen that the re- 
mainder of the time in school was required to make 
itup. Rickets and other dietary diseases were prev- 
alent, the state of health of the people was so poor 
and medical facilities so far beyond their reach both 
geographically and economically that diseases which 
in the general population are seldom fatal are often 
fatal among these people.§ Thus in a village near 
El Pueblo measles caused 5 deaths in the winter of 
1940. No intensive study of health conditions was 
made in El Pueblo but after the rehabilitation work 
had started Wasserman tests were administered to 
97 persons with positive reactions for 8. Syphilis is 
a disease of long standing among these people. Mal- 
nutrition, tuberculosis and dysentery were common. 
When the project began in El Pueblo, the doors and 
windows in all but two houses had no screens for 
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fly protection, the source of drinking water was con- 
taminated, the irrigating ditch, and all privies were 
of the open pit variety, some of which were close to 
the water that was drunk. Medical care with the ex- 
ception of vaccinations by the County Public Health 
Service was negligible. No family could afford to 
have the nearest doctor who lived 30 miles away pay 
visits in cases of emergency and few went to the of- 
fices of the doctors or dentists. 

Need for a Different Program. Whenthe experiment 
in rehabilitation was begun in the El Pueblo com- 
munity the United States Department of Agriculture 
was attempting to rehabilitate families in the coun- 
try as a whole through a supervised loan program. 
Supervisors assisted the individual families to man- 
age their homes and farms so that the loans they 
received for rehabilitation purposes could be paid 
back to the government. Grants which were not to 
be repaid were made to help the needier families at 
a stage where they would be good risks for loans. 
Individual families, not whole villages, were ap- 
proached. Scattered low income families who were 
not too poor to become good risks were the typical 
rehabilitation clients. The program missed most of 
the poor non-commercial farmers and did not make 
the most of those forces in the community which 
can be utilized in rehabilitation. 


IV OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Main Program Objectives. The main program ob- 
jectives in the experiment were two: (1) To make 
the people independent of relief and outside labor 
and (2) to determine techniques for accomplishing 
this objective. It was decided that the village com- 
munity approach would be tried out and techniques 
for its general application to the poorest non-com- 
mercial farm families developed. 

Individual Project Objectives. After the rehabilita- 
tion supervisors had studied the social and econ- 
omic conditions of the area they stated their plans 
and objectives as follows: . 

1. Improve health conditions and sanitation 
facilities in the community by construct- 
ing sanitary toilets, digging group wells 
for a safe supply of drinking water, 
screening the homes ‘for fly protection, 


6-vichael Pijoan, 
Nov. 1942. 


Food Availability and Social Function, 


setting up a group medical service, pro- 
viding for vaccination and inoculation for 
Small pox and typhoid, and organizing 
clinics run by a registered nurse, for 
prenatal, preschool, baby and motherhood 
clinics. 

2. Improve living conditions in the way of 
adequate living space, including proper 
light and ventilation, and proper storage 
space for food and clothing, an adequate 
supply of home-produced foods, and bet- 
ter diets. 

3. Increased production from farm and live- 
stock through providing additional pas- 
ture land, revising cropping plans and 
cultivation methods, with emphasis on 
production for home use. 


The New Mexico Quarterly Review, Vol. XII, Noe 4, 
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4. Develop community and cooperative enter- 
prises such as water facilities program 
to improve irrigation facilities, river con- 
trol work, cooperatively owned machinery 
and livestock, cooperative buying, and 
construction of community center for cul- 
tural and educational improvements. 
These plans were drawn up after an in- 

tensive analysis of economic and social conditions 
in the village had been made. Accurate records were 
kept of the accomplishments of the families in 
terms of production, consumption of home produced 
food, incomes and expenditures. Unfortunately the 
nutrition, health and sanitation phases of the program 
had to be started without having a bench mark set 
for health because facilities for a study which would 
have accomplished this were not available at the 
time. This) makes it difficult to measure the extent 
to which health objectives had been attained. 

Income Goals. Perhaps an over-simplified but gen- 
erally true statement of the objectives of the proj- 
ect were as follows: To arrange so that each fam- 
ily would receive orientation and farm income suf- 
ficient to make it independent of outside relief and 
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outside employment. For the families of El Pueblo, 
which averaged 5.4 members living in each home, 
this income in normal times would average $500 
annually, at least $300 of which would be in the form 
of farm produced food which the family could con- 
sume throughout the year and about $200 cash from 
the sale of livestock and afew crops. The health, 
sanitation, food preservation, home improvement, 
and nutrition programs were calculated to improve 
living levels within this income; the crop and live- 
stock program was calculated to make the income 
available. As no more irrigated farming land was 
to be had, it is obvious that if dependable additional 
cash farm income were to be made available, some 
means had to be found whereby grazing land could 
be returned to the villagers and this re-stocked, 
Since for the 50 families in the program the aver- 
age cash income from livestock and farm products 
was only $16 per family with only 8 families re- 
porting such incomes the reader can appreciate the 
herculean job which confronted the supervisors in 
raising this income to $200. The families were de- 
pendent upon relief and did not produce a large part 
of their own food when the project started. 


V ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN LIGHT OF THE LIMITATIONS 


To what extent have these objectives 
been attained? This is difficult to answer because 
the war has increased the incomes of the people thus 
introducing an extraneous factor into the experiment. 
Nevertheless, certain objective accomplishments can 
be described. 

1. Increased Production of Food and Crops. The 
most conspicuous results were manifest in the pro- 
duction and conservation of foodfor home use. From 
a negligible amount (an average of only 6 quarts 
per family) of canned food preserved by the families 
in 1938, with the beginning of the program it rose 
to an average to 180 quarts in 1939; 226 quarts in 
1940; 252 quarts in 1941 and 310 quarts in 1942. 
The significance of this accomplishmert will be even 
more appreciated when it is recognized that entire- 
ly new habits had to be formed -- new methods, new 
implements, and fuller use of time for productive 


work, the latter a considerable innovation for people 
conditioned to the "Matiana" philosophy. Only two 
families had ever operated pressure cookers when 
the program started and all had to be provided with 
and taught to use them. Canning as a means of food 
preservation was not nearly so important in the 
cultural traditions of the people as drying. 

Very few root crops, cabbages, chile, 
corn, squash, greens, and apples were dried or 
stored in 1938, whereas after the program began in 
1939 an average of 87 pounds were dried or stored 
for winter use; in 1940, 334 pounds; in 1941, 336 
pounds, and in 1942, 336 pounds. As a part of the 
program most of the families had added good food 
storage rooms to their houses and had learned to 
store products never before eaten during winter. 
In 1942 the families were producing about 70 per 
cent of the value of the food they consumed.’ Their 


7*So far as production is concerned the farm and home supervisors both stress the use of various insecticides 


in the control of insects attacking orchards, gardens, and crops. 


The people had seldom used these before 


and produced. only afew things *hich were more immune to disease and which would produce seeds for the fol- 
lowing year. When the program is discontinued in the village it will be important to observe how many drop 


back to this practice. Probably many will. 











diets were much better and they had grown and pre- 
served few things they did not like.8 

Originally the little fruit available was 
produced by a few old trees which were badly cared 
for. Now 28 of the families have orchards. All now 
have poultry and hogs whereas 35 families reported 
no hogs when the program began and those who had 
chickens did not have many. At the beginning of the 
project only 6 families had milk cows as compared with 
the 36 now who have sufficient fresh milk for cook- 
ing andtable. As for range cattle, 266 head of cattle 
were pasturing on the 26,400 acres of communal 
grazing land bought by the USDA. Not to be under- 
estimated is the accomplishment of the families in 
freeing themselves from the necessity of purchasing 
feed for their livestock. In 1938, before the program 
began, all families had to purchase some feed. In 
1939, 46 bought feed; in 1940, 27; and in 1941, 7. In 
1942 all raised the feed they needed. 

2. Increased Income. The net worth of the 50 
families participating in the program? when it began 
was calculated at $393. Now it is calculated at $929. 
Thus $32,558 was granted to these families during 
1939 through 1942 and their net worth was increased 
by $26,794.19 in addition $12,500 has been loaned 
and $4,560 repaid. No loans were outstanding. In 
view of the fact that these people had for centuries 
lived more or less in a suhsistence economy and had 
little knowledge or appreciation of money and its 
uses, this accomplishment is all the more significant. 

Of course, the war has made it difficult 
to appraise the results of the experiment. Families 
which were previously on the margin or actually de- 
pendent now consider themselves fairly well off be- 
cause they receive incomes from sons in the armed 
forces (one man received about $150 per month) or 
from war industries or work such as they find in 
mines opened by the war.!1 of the original 50 fam- 
ilies which participated in the program 12 are away 
(June 1943) having left their land in the care of rel- 
atives. These families will all return with consid- 
erable cash savings to invest in their homes and 
farms. Many are already making such investments. 
Thus the average cash incomes of the 50 families at 


8*Sauerkraut, conserved the first year, was an exception and not put up afterwards. 


store their cabbage. 
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the time of the beginning of the program was $135, 
At the close of 1942 it was $827. 

Originally 12 per cent of the income 
came from crops and livestock and most of the re- 
mainder was from relief or WPA wages. Now only 
6.7 per cent of the total income is from crops and 
livestock, the remainder coming in large part from 
work off the farm. This means that the people have 
dropped back to the old pattern which the program 
was designed to change. However, since these in- 
comes are in large part being invested in the homes 
and farms they may perhaps be considered as sup- 
plementing the rehabilitation program provided they 
make the families more independent. Considerable 
of the money is going into livestock to be pastured 
on the community grazing project. If the project is 
continued the present incomes may accomplish what 
the governmental funds would have been used for. 
Other villages do not have this opportunity to build 
toward independence because irrigated land is not 
available and purchase of usable acreages large 
enough to run enough livestock to support a family 
is almost out of the question. 

Though still small the increase in cash 
income from crops and livestock from $16 before 
the program began in 1938 to $50 in 1942 should not 
be underestimated. In 1938 only 8 reported having 
cash farm incomes, whereas 21 reported them in 
1942, 

3. Accomplishments in Sanitation. All partici- 
pating families and the community house are now 
supplied with modern sanitary privies built by the 
WPA, the materials being furnished from project 
grants. The villagers also have cooperative wells 
whichfree them from the necessity of drinking ditch 
water, the source of water before the project was 
begun. Also, all windows and doors of the houses of 
the villagers have been screened, This, as inthe 
case of the wells, was accomplished by labor fur- 
nished by the people and materials furnished by proj- 
ect grants. 

4. Accomplishments in Medical Care. 


The 


project supervisors have facilitated their health pro- 
gram by urging local health authorities and the peo- 





The people preferred to 


9-Thirteen others could not enter the program because they were not eligible farm families. 


10-yy 1940 grants were distributed as follows: 


36.04 per cent for food; 15.59 per cent for clothing; 19.84 


per cent for farm operation; 7.33 per cent for cooperative farm activities; 9.26 per cent for household 
materials; 9.29 per cent for medical treatment and 2.68 per cent for personal items. 


AleTy June, 16 boys were in the armed forces, 13 men and boys were engaged in war industries, 12 were working 


in mines, and 13 were doing outside farm labor. 













El Pueblo Area from air. Note small 
strip holdings beginning with ditches 
which divide irrigated valley from 
desert mesa on both sides of and ex- 
tending to Pecos river. The two 
ditches and 2 dams are maintained by 
two ditch associations. One is com- 
posed of villagers living in Upper 
Pueblo (1), Lower Pueblo (2), and 
Garambuyo (4); the other is composed 
of Upper Pueblo, Lower Pueblo and 
Barranco (3). Note over-lapping of 
memberships, an important factor in 
integration of the area for rehabili- 
tation purposes. 
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pletocooperate. This has resulted in 95 per cent of 
the people being immunized for typhoid, all children 
vaccinated for diphtheria and small pox and the ad- 
ministration of 97 Wasserman tests and the 8 posi- 
tive cases found treated. Besides, women were 
given instructions in baby care, nursing, and pre- 
natal care. The school children were given physi- 
cal examinations and several tonsillectomies per- 
formed and a number of eye diseases remedied. 
Through the San Miguel County Medical Association, 
sponsored by the USDA, 12 cases of female trouble 
were corrected and until the present year, when the 
doctors decided not to participate, families were 
furnished complete medical treatment, drugs, and 
hospitilization for the annual payment of $28. 

5. Accomplishments in Developing Leadership 
and Cooperation. All the way from greater cooper- 
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ation between members of one "larger family" to inter- 
village cooperation, great strides have been made. It 
is natural for closely related Spanish-American fam- 
ilies to cooperate in various ways, but for village 
and inter-village cooperation there was far less 
precedent. To be sure, there were the so-called 
ditch associations and grant boards (see appendix) 
which served as a framework. But the introduction 
of the community center (described below) with all 
the associated activities is a significant accomplish- 
ment in breaking down "feuds" and teaching new hab- 
its in "living together." As a natural result of form- 
ing these new associations, village leaders were 
groomed to run them. The supervisors conscien- 
tiously "took a back seat" as much as possible. At 
the present time the villagers are increasingly 
learning how to run things themselves. 


VI STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


As previously stated, the rehabilitation 
program before the initiation of the El Pueblo exper- 
iment had failed to reach the poorest subsistence or 
non-commercial farmers. The program had for the 
most part been confined to the rehabilitation of single 
families who were a relatively good risk as borrow- 
ers. No attempt had been made at a comprehensive 
over-all rehabilitation of village communities. The 
El Pueblo project attempted to accomplish this. 

There were four stages in the develop- 
ment of the project. For the sake of convenience 
these have been called: I. Preliminary arrange- 
ments. II. Development of confidence by individual 
attention. (First year of operation of program, 1939.) 
Ill. Organizing and instituting the program in com- 
munity groups. (Second year, carrying on through to 
the present.) IV. Extending the program to the re- 
gion. (Last two years of the program.) 


STAGE I; PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 

1, Origin of the El Pueblo Experiment in Village 
Rehabilitation. In localities where cash incomes 
were negligible, supervised loans, the central feature 
of the rehabilitation program were out of the ques- 
' tion. Because one of the largest groups of subsistence 
farmers lives in the Spanish-speaking villages in the 
Southwest, it was logical that one of the first experi- 
ments in the rehabilitation of non-commercial farm- 
ers should include one of these villages. As pre- 
viously stated the general objective of the experiment 


in the rehabilitation of the non-commercial farm 
communities was to determine methods whereby in- 
tensive supervision in farm and home management, 
supplemented by a grant and loan program could 
make dependent non-commercial farm families in- 
dependent. The experiment thus combined the fam- 
ily and the village-community approach. 

2. Choice of Personnel for Intensive Rehabilita- 
tion Work. In order: to have some standardization 
among the experimental areas in the various states, 
the case load which was to occupy the entire atten- 
tion of one man farm supervisor and one woman home 
supervisor was set at approximately 50 families. 
Each regional director was requested to choose the 
supervisors from among his staff which could do the 
most effective intensive rehabilitation work among 
the non-commercial farmers. For the Spanish- 
American area, an Anglo who could speak Spanish and 
whose ability to work with Spanish-speaking people 
had been demonstrated in extension work in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and in the rehabilitation program in 
the Southwest was placedin charge. As home super- 
visor a Spanish-American was chosen who had grown 
up on a farm and had lived all her life in the area, 
had served as rehabilitation home supervisor three 


years in Northern New Mexico, and who was well 


trained in home demonstration work and adult and 
child education. These two worked as a team for 
the first three years after which the farm supervisor 
was promoted to administer a rehabilitation program 
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in the region of which the El Pueblo project was a 
part. His successor was retained only one year 
when, because of the personnel shortage occasioned 
by the war, the original home supervisor began car- 
rying both home and farm supervisory work. 

3. Choice of El Pueblo. The El Pueblo area 
was chosen as a typical community in which to start 
the experiment after a reconnaissance survey of the 
villages of Rio Arriba, Sandoval and San Miguel 
counties was made. Finally when it was decided that 
San Miguel county affordedthe most conveniently lo- 
cated villages for the project, the farm and home 
supervisors were instructed to gather farm data in 
21 villages in this county. They and the regional 
USDA authorities finally decided that El Pueblo, com- 
posed of four villages irrigated by two ditches should 
be chosen as the community best fitted for the exper- 
iment. The four villages, Upper Pueblo, Lower Pu- 
eblo, Barranca, and Garambuyo, because of the sep- 
aration of the villages offered some difficulties 
from the point of view of developing an integrated 
over-all community program. However, they were 
unified to the extent that the people thought of the 
areaasa unit, referring to it as El Pueblo and, more 
important, because they worked together in servic- 
ing and managing the irrigation ditches and dams. 
The community consisted of four villages and included 
63 families, 50 of whom became participants of the 
program because they owned land. In most of the 
important aspects the villages resembled El 
Cerrito, ! a village some 12 miles to the east 
which, to assist in administration of action pro- 
grams, had been studied intensively by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and whose charac- 
teristics are referred to later in this report when 
the results of the experiment are generalized. 


STAGE II, DEVELOPMENT OF CONFIDENCE BY 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

Gaining Entree into the Community. The super- 
visors having previously worked among the Spanish- 
speaking villages, knew that outsiders cannot estab- 
lish themselves by claiming they are government 
officials or other professionals or that they repre- 
sent this or that established authority. Ail strangers 
except members of the priesthood must establish 
themselves through personal contact with the vil- 
lagers themselves and those local leaders in whom 


12-o1en Leonard and Charles Loomis, 
Life Studies, 1, BAE, USDA, Nov. 1941. 
13-The best short description of the duties and functions of supervisors will be found in the Supervisors’ 


Guidebook, USDA, 1942. 
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they trust and to whom they turn for advice. It was, 
therefore, fortunate that the supervisors were freed 
from certain of the restrictions generally imposed 
upon rehabilitation supervisors. $ At the outset the 
leaders of the community were approached and the 
plan was explained to them. Two of the more pro- 
gressive leaders, one, the storekeeper, favored the 
plan and argued for it. It was also explained to the 
local priest and teachers. 

After the house to house investigation of 
social and economic conditions had been analyzed, 
the plan was explained to the people in a general 
meeting. Before this meeting the people manifested 
suspicions and many feared that the plan would turn 
out to be to their disadvantage. Some talked to the 
local priest about it. Several older people continu- 
ously counseled against the project. One olc woman, 
who since the death of her husband has operated her 
own enterprise with her sons would give no informa- 
tion about her place and told others that the super- 
visors were "out to get the land for the Texans." 

The farm and home supervisors ex- 
plained the program in Spanish, but the people were 
not told that El Pueblo had been chosen as the site 
for the project. Rather they were told that, although 
only one community would be chosen, several were 
being considered. It would be left to the people 
whether they wanted the experiment carried on in 
their community. After the speakers had been heard, 
the people asked questions about the program. At the 
end of the three-hour meeting they were told to think 
it over and decide before the next meeting. Each 
family was given a blank on which were to be listed 
the family's composition, farm experience, and a 
report on the previous year's business giving their 
resources and debts and other data. According to 
instructions these applications should be signed by 
the husband and his wife. 

An Example of the importance of Symbols. The 
blanks were in English and carried the bold face 
title "Application for Rehabilitation." This caused a 
storm of protest and anxiety. Actually the word Re- 
habilitation caused difficulty most of the first year. 
This was betause the original Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration had at one time required that 
the people sign personal notes upon receipt of re- 
lief. Although some of the officials who gathered 
these notes told the people that signing was a "mere 
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Figure 4 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WORKTIME OF FARM AND HOME 
SUPERVISORS, EL PUEBLO EXPERIMENTAL AREA, 1939-42 
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formality" and that the notes would never be col- 
lected, the Rehabilitation Division of the FERA later 
tried to collect. The supervisors spent much time 
attempting to explain what rehabilitation meant. Even 
though the notes had to be paid they had nothing to do 
with the USDA and its program of rehabilitation. At 
the second mass meeting, the definition of the word 
was read from the school dictionary in an attempt 
to show the people that rehabilitation did not mean 
an agency to collect notes which were due. Fortu- 
nately, because of the above mentioned leniency 
granted these special supervisors, the people were 
not required to sign these applications. Also in 
place of the rather complicated farm and home plans 
in English, the supervisors were allowed to substi- 
tute a simplified plan in Spanish on which the word 
rehabilitation did not occur. All husbands and wives 
signed these agreeing among other things to: (1) 
Follow a plan of planting and improving the farm by 
rotation of crops and applicationof manure. (2) Buy 
poultry, a pig and a milk cow and manage them in 
accordance with instructions of the USDA. (3) Im- 
prove their houses, keep farm and home accounts, 
produce and preserve vegetables, fruits, meat, eggs 
and milk products and adapt a balanced diet. (4) 
Construct necessary farm buildings, fences and wells. 
(5) Plant a garden of from 1/4 to 1/2 acre in size 
and manage this in accordance withthe recommenda- 
tions of the Agricultural Extension Service. 
Supervisors worked with each family 
explaining the details of the program and assuring 
them that these were things that would be accom- 
plished over a period of years. The plans helped to 
make the program concrete and as they were signed 
they gave the impression that all persons involved 
were serious and meant business. One of the aspects 
of the program that appealed most to the farmers 
was the possibility of obtaining better seed, especial- 
ly alfalfa seed. Also they hoped for a river control 
program. These general plans should not be confused 
withthe plans that were worked out individually with 
each family by the supervisors every three months. 
General Methods Employed. During Stage I the 
supervisors spent about three-quarters of their time 
working with individualfarm families. (Fig. 4.) The 
heart of the program was intensive supervision backed 
by a grant program. The supervisors made every 
effort to elicit cooperation and avoid giving the im- 
pression that they were using the grant program as 
a "big stick." Nevertheless, their being able to with- 
hold grants for food and clothing and other things in 
cases of lack of cooperation placed them in an ad- 
vantageous’ position considering the peculiar social 
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structure of the villagers. This will be discussed 
later. Here it must be emphasized that, although 
there might be the implication that the program 
rests upon the premise, "You make these specified 
improvements and you will receive these grants and 
assistance -- if you do not, you may not receive ad- 
ditional grants," the supervisors used praise, "jolly- 
ing up," and rewards more than they did sanctions. 
In the cases of the suspension of grants the matter 
was referred to the Community Council before deci- 
sions were made. 

During the second stage of the program 
the sanction of the community came to have more 
and more significance, and the supervisor used less 
personal pressure. As a large part of the grants 
were used for food and clothing during the first 
years, the effect of being suspendedfromthe program 
is readily seen. However, the supervisors believe 
that the above-mentioned continuous sympathetic as- 
sistance and praise were more important in attain- 
ing results than the fear of suspension from the 
program. As the people learned the objectives and 
methods, they developed a sense of justice concern- 
ing for what one should be rewarded and for what 
one should be penalized. This was very important. 

Overcoming Resistance. Even this "person to 
person" approach met with great resistance in all 
phases of the program. The peoples' fathers and 
grandfathers before them had followed the present 
practices andthey were good enough for them. Many 
were convinced that good breed stock, "fine" stock as 
they called it, would eat too much or die too easily. 
Even after farm management records showed that 
wheat planted witha small horse-drawn drill yielded 
more, many claimed drills were inferior to broad- 
casting because of the 5 inches between the drilled 
rows. Arguments to the effect that correct depth 
could be more easily attained with a drill were to no 
avail. Some who thought the chili was wilted by the 
sun would not hoe out the weeds when told that the 
weeds did more harm than good and that disease and 
salts in the water caused the wilt. The old farmers, 
the patriarchs in this society, offered the greatest 
resistance, 

The supervisors did not try to argue a 
great deal with those who opposed them. Rather they 
used "infiltration" techniques. When the highest yield 
in the village resulted from a combination of (1) bet- 
ter seed, (2) better prepared soil (3) better planting 
with the cooperative drill, and a given farmer had 
failed to use one of these means of increasing his 
production, he was told that his yield was low on 
account of that lack. If he didn't believe this, he 








soon found that he was about the only one clinging to 
the old practice, and that actually his yields were 
lower because ofthis. The supervisors attempted to 
avoid putting villagers who were slow to change in 
the position of "saving face" when they changed. This 
was important because people usually resist change. 
If they become the vocal exponents of a status quo 
position they fear aloss of position in the group when 
they give up the old for which they are fighting. 

Thus B. Gomez had a piece of alfalfa on 
uniform land. Inthe spring he was induced to spread 
fertilizer over one portion. Before the second cut- 
ting, that part of the field on which fertilizer had 
been applied had a very much heavier growth than 
the other part. The farm supervisor mounted 
clumps from both fields on a large cardboard and 
with no preliminary explanation passed it among all 
the men at the community meeting asking them to 
estimate how much the two clumps would yield per 
acre. He averaged the different estimates on the 
blackboard. By simple arithmetic he demonstrated 
that for all cuttings at least a ton increase per acre 
for that year would be realized. As the people had 
bought hay at $12 per ton and the fertilizer had cost 
$4 per acre, the practice was adopted by several of 
those who had comparable land and had to buy feed. 

In Stage I the person to person infiltra- 
tion technique naturally worked best when the real 
leaders could be induced to improve their practices 
first. However, sometimes changes came about in a 
different way. In one case one manwhom few re- 
spected raised a fine crop. Everyone saw it and 
many said, "That must be a good idea if anyone dumb 
as Old ----- can make a good crop with it." 

In the demonstration of canning and other 
home management practices the approach was also 
individual at first, even though the demonstrations 
were carried onin homes attended by small familis- 
tic and congenial groups. All were provided with 
pressure cookers and the women made more effort 
to obtain their quotas of canned goods than the men 
made to reach their production goals. It is probable 
that the rearrangement of the gardens from scat- 
tered rows of a few items to well cared-for plots in 
which many varieties of food were grown was largely 
the result of the desires of the women and their food 
program. 

Dispelling Relief Psychology. During the first 
stage of the program, the supervisors continually re- 
minded the clients that it was not a relief program, 
but theidea was not easily dispelled. After it had 
been in operation some time a client told the super- 
visors his grant had not been sufficient because he 
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had had to use some of his own money to buy 
clothes. Obviously, rehabilitation cannot proceed 
when such attitudes prevail. 

Although it was difficult to instill the idea 
that grants were noi relief but were rewards for prac- 
tices which would make people independent, it was 
more difficult to get the people to see how the pro- 
gram would eventually free them from the necessity 
of seeking outside employment. How they would be 
able to compete with the big livestock enterprises 
through the organization of cooperative enterprises 
was not clear to them. Nevertheless the supervisors 
continually extolled the idea of the cooperative as the 
only manner through which the people might operate 
sufficient pasture to give them their needed cash in- 
come. They were impressed with the fact that their 
forefathers through the grant boards had originally 
controlled the surrounding grazing land and that the 
ditch associations were successful cooperatives of 
the nature anticipated. They were beginning to do 
things more cooperatively long before the second 
stage in the development of the project had ended. 


STAGE III, ORGANIZING AND INSTITUTING PRO- 
GRAM IN COMMUNITY GROUPS. 
Cooperative Tools and Wells. Since the "larger 
family" system prevails among the Spanish-Amer- 
icans in the Southwest a natural basis for coopera- 
tion among related families and their friends exists. 
(See Appendix for discussion of this.) Garden plant- 
ers, grain drills, plows, and other simple agricul- 
tural equipment in addition to two small home laun- 
dries were purchased by these smail groups in the 
various villages. One of the most difficult under- 
takings of these small groups was the digging of co- 
operative wells, to free the people from the contam- 
inated ditch water. As it was necessary that one 
family grant space for the well and agree to allow 2, 
3, or 4 neighbor families to use the wells consider- 
able skill was required to get satisfactory arrange- 
ments made for digging them. Finally 12 new co- 
operative wells were finished and 3 old wells re- 
paired by the various groups. As in the case of 
the early home demonstration groups, the families 
were allowed to determine their own work group- 
ings and the Department of Agriculture furnished 
the materials. Although the Spanish-American 
villages are notorious for their factions, these 
small cooperatives function witha minimum of 
friction. 
This does not mean that it is an easy 
proposition to establish larger cooperative struc- 
tures. It has long been known that, merely because a 
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society is composed of powerful family groupings 
does not necessarily mean that it will support strong, 
large scale cooperative structures. 

Cummunity-wide Action. Important as these 
Small family and friendship cooperatives are they are 
not large enoughto operate community ranges under 
supervised management. The supervisors, there- 
fore, were confronted with the problem of welding 
the four villages into one cooperative unit. Sucha 
unit would also facilitate the other programs which 
required equipment such as the orchard spray, 
threshing machine, and mill which could be used by 
the whole community. For this reason and because 
no other suitable building was available the super- 
visors began to work for a community house early 
inthe program. This was finally finished by the vil- 
lagers, the Department of Agriculture furnishing 
the material which cost approximately $600. This 
is the pride of the people ofthe community, a sort 
of symbol of its unity, the center of all kinds of dem- 
onstrations, fairs, meetings. It is the storehouse for 
the community carpenter tools, and there the women 
can and store the food for the school children's hot 
lunches. The supervisors are agreed that it is the 
most important single agency in the total program. 

So far as the community-wide program 
is concerned the controlling agency is the Community 
Council consisting of a president, vice-president and 
asecretary-treasurer elected by popular vote of the 
people. This Council appoints the following commit- 
tees: (1) Community House Committee, (2) Com- 
mittee for the Beautification of the community, (3) 
Committee on Recreation, and (4) Committee for the 
Improvement of the Farms and Livestock. These 
officers and committees arrange for the two most 
important project meetings: The October fair and 
fiesta and the February meeting for the election of 
officers andthe working out of farm and home plans, 
The Community Council functions under a constitu- 
tion adopted by the community. 

The El Pueblo Grazing Project. The other organ- 
ization which promises to become of great importance 
in the life of the community is the El Pueblo Live- 
stock Association, which, through its elected Board 
of Directors, works with the range rider in the con- 
trol of the affairs of the range and the cooperative 
bulls. In 1940 a unit of 26,400 acres of grazing land 
located about 7 miles from El Pueblo was purchased 
by the USDA at the cost of $36,244 and development 
work including fencing, erosion control and water 
conservation structures was begun which cost ap- 
proximately $44,000. This work offered an important 
source of iritome to those villagers who participated. 
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In June 1943, the villagers in the El Pu- 
eblo project were pasturing 266 head of cattle in the 
Grazing area. They were paying the USDA 25 cents 
per month per head, but it is proposed that when 
their Livestock Association is ready, the land will 
be leased to it with the prospect of eventual sale. At 
present the range is under the management of a range 
rider hired by the USDA at a salary of about $100 
per month. Since the original plans for an independent 
community calculated that each family should have 
approximately 10 good beef cattle and since the 
families are now buying these and already have an 
average of about 5 head, some progress is being 
made. However, no one knows at the date of the 
present writing what final disposal will be made of 
the land the USDA owns. [If it is sold back to the 
"Anglo" livestock interests, the hard won confidence 
of the villagers will be dealt a serious blow. 

Although considerable community con- 
sciousness has developed in El Pueblo and although 
the people work together in the two Ditch Associa- 
tions, it will take considerable supervision for them 
to become skilled enough to operate as large and 
complicated a business as will be involved in the 
management of 26,400 acres of range land which has 
been purchased and developed for them. Here as in 
other villages, feuds of long standing between vari- 
ous groups may break out unexpectedly and time will 
be required for the establishment of routine range 
and breeding practices which will minimize the num- 
ber of, and facilitate the making of, group decisions. 


STAGE IV. Extension of the Program to a 10-county 
Region. Toward the middle of the third year (1941) 
the farm supervisor was requested by the Department 
of Agriculture to prepare a report of plans for the 
rehabilitation of the hundreds of Spanish-speaking 
villages in 10 counties in North Central New Mex- 
ico. Most of these villages were suffering from the 
same needs as was El Pueblo, and the report pre- 
sents the following information: In the area 73 per 
cent of the farm families had farm incomes in 1940 
under $400. In terms of the irrigated acreage, the 
only really effective agricultural area, the rural 
population has a density of some 500 per square 
mile. Ali community services were at a minimum 
but about 6 per cent of the farms owned 82 per cent 
of the land. One county, for example, with 13,898 
people and the large area of 3,811 square miles had 
only one doctor. 

In developing the regional programs, the 
importance of cooperatives in the solution of the 
problems of the natives was emphasized and through 











the county and home supervisors over 200 have been 
organized. Grazing lands have been purchased 
which the villagers through livestock associations 
might manage and stock. Although no communities 


are being given the intensive supervision which the 
El Pueblo community received, rehabilitation pro- 
cedures in this larger area are much influenced by 
the lessons learned in the El Pueblo experiment. 


VII LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE PROJECT 


The history of the stages in develop- 
ment of the program is in part reflected in Fig. 5, 
which shows the distribution of work time of the two 
Supervisors. This time chart, a rough approxima- 
tion, was compiled to show the history of the rem- 
edies and methods used to inaugurate the remedies. 
Various trends are highlighted, such as the increas- 
ing importance of developing cooperatives, of de- 
veloping the range in contrast to the decreasing im- 
portance of work on sanitation, etc. 

Although the program is too new to deter- 
mine the extent to which the long-time objectives can 
be attained some tentative generalizations based up- 
onthe experiment can be made. The people must be 
conscious of the need of such a program or it will 
not succeed. This principle will not be discussed 
further here because it is related to others which 
follow. 


A. THE NECESSITY OF KNOWING THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF THE PEOPLE AND THEIR FELT NEEDS. 
Bench Marks and Plans. The economic and so- 
cial data gathered at the beginning of the study en- 
abled the supervisors to develop their plans and to 
measure their accomplishments. Such data are in- 
dispensable to a project of this kind. They enable 
both the rehabilitation agency and participating fam- 
ilies to appraise progress and evaluate practices. 

A health nutrition survey should have 
been made in each village before the program was 
launched. As unhealthy people without energy can- 
not be expected to do the hard work required to re- 
habilitate themselves and since it is known that these 
people suffer from ill health and high death rates, 
the health program must be launched early. How- 
ever, if the people are infested by intestinal worms, 
as was found to be the case when a recent investi- 
gation was made in one of the villages in the county 
to the north, the wells, screened windows and san- 
itary privies would not solve the problem. Unless 
there is grave danger of epidemics it would be bet- 
ter to delay undertakings which require pressure 
until the people have worked in an effective campaign 


which will lead them to initiate the action. The 
people appear not to have a sufficiently felt need for 
wells. For instance, there are now indications that 
when the wells are out of repair the families will re- 
turn to the ditches to get their water. As the people 
were vaccinated for typhoid and as few cases of dys- 
entery were known in the village the well digging 
program which required the penetration of about 15 
feet of hard rock and considerable danger through 
the use of explosives might have been postponed. An 
argument to this effect is presented by the fact that 
recently the health authorities reported the wells to 
be contaminated. After chlorination most of the peo- 
ple refused to use the water and again dipped it from 
the ditchand river. This experience argues in favor 
of single farm demonstration and experiment units 
to determine practices. One well dug and tested for 
a year or so would have enabled the supervisors to 
determine future action. 

This is a good example illustrating the 
importance of working on felt needs on the one hand 
and of making needs felt on the other hand. The good 
rehabilitation and extension workers recognize the 
importance of working on both aspects of the prob- 
lem. Before planning rehabilitation projects the felt 
needs and the other factors which prevent the at- 
tainment of objectives must be known. 


B. THE NECESSITY FOR WELL WORKED OUT 

REMEDIES. 

1. Inaugurating Tested Remedies. The above 
example likewise illustrates the importance of first 
testing out and locally experimenting with remedies 
before inaugurating them wholesale. 

2. Regional Plan for Governmental Agencies. 
An over-all regional plan for a larger area will fa- 
cilitate extension and rehabilitation. This should be 
accomplished through the cooperation of the action 
agencies working in the area and the people jointly. 
The plan should be put into effect by some coordinat- 
ing agency with local representatives. Many ex- 
amples from the El Pueblo experiment could be cited 
to illustrate this. Thus, when the project was first 
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Figure 5 
ALLOCATION OF WORKTIME OF FARM AND HOME SUPERVISORS 


AS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES WITH GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS, 
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started families were loathe togive uptheir WPA jobs 
for fear that they could not get other employment. 
But since the program was a farm program, it was 
difficult to certify them for work on various con- 
struction projects because, by entering the program, 
they place themselves outside those who were by 
regulation entitled to these jobs. Some over-all 
plan should have existed for the area so that these 
families could have participated in it. For instance 
their own privies had to be built by those certified 
for WPA work, and since many could not certify be- 
cause they were supposed to be in the rehabilitation 
program and be receiving grants they had no part in 
building their privies but had to get work elsewhere, 
in some cases on other governmental projects. It 
was difficult for the people to understand the logic 
of such regulations. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration also helped the villagers of El Pueblo. The 
plans which they developed for the improvement of 
their fields and for which some received as high as 
$60 annually were sometimes at variance with the 
plans developed by the farm supervisor and the cli- 
ent. Usually the AAA officials and the supervisors 
worked together on the plans but this was a person- 
al arrangement between these officials and when 
plans by the two agencies were at variance this fact 
made it more difficult for the supervisors to estab- 
lish confidence in the project. 

All Other Agencies. Such a regional plan,should 
include all local agencies, especially the schools. 
In El Cerrito, a village not far distant, teachers 
were attempting to teach students, who had difficulty 
understanding English, the problems of transporta- 
tion in Boston, Massachusetts. Since the teachers of 
the area are well paid compared to the standards of 
other states, there is no excuse for such backward 
educational practices which are not related to the 
regional problems. A regional plan would determine 
what to do in the instruction of language. Now, al- 
though Spanish is the home language, the children do 
not speak or write it well because it is not supposed 
to be taught inthe schools. They do not learn English 
well enough in most cases to master the subject mat- 
ter. All realistic plans for rehabilitation must con- 


14+ any agricultural group, the members of which at 


regular intervals leave their farms, 
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sider the language problem because it lies at the root 
of the difficulty of communicating new practices. 

Such a regional plan must decide the is- 
sue as to whether the people are to be made inde- 
pendent farmers.!4 If they are to be, existing large 
ranching agencies must be displaced. If they are not 
to be, work programs for the development of the re- 
gion should be projected. As resources such as 
coal, hydro-electric power, various minerals, and 
other natural resources are available for industries 
which could use the labor of the villages, the possi- 
bilities of industrial development should be investi- 
gated. 

3. The Technical Aspects of the Plan. Technical 
equipment and resources for the accomplishing of 
the objectives must be made available ona basis 
which is economically feasible. The available land 
in most villages is capable of producing crops and 
vegetables which would be greatly improved by the 
application of better practices even without supply- 
ing additional equipment. However, the Spanish- 
American villagers, possibly more than some peas- 
ant peoples who do not have livestock and other al- 
ternative incomes from outside labor, require some 
simple mechanization. Eventhough time were avail- 
able to spade the whole farm, few will do it. Plows 
must be made available and other simple equipment. 
Fortunately the cooperative patterns of the people 
make the purchase of simple tools and their use prac- 
tical. The experiment has demonstrated this fact. 
Since cooperation by larger families and their 
friends has always been carried on, the basis for 
small equipment cooperatives is established, but 
this does not mean that larger undertakings should 
begin without adequate preparation. 

4. Techniques and Practices Must be in Accord- 
ance with the Culture.. Obviously small changes in 
old practices, other things being equal, are easier to 
make than are great changes in these practices or the 
introduction of new practices. The supervisors found 
that it was important to work on things which pro- 
duced tangible results and did not require great 
changes in habits. Improved drying or dehydration 
of fruit and vegetables was easier to incorporate in 
the practices than canning of sauerkraut because the 


is difficult to 


rehabilitate because the longer-tine plans cannot becarried through and lessons learned are easily forgot- 


ten. 
proved homes 


At El Pueblo some families practically abandoned their newly acquired poultry flocks,livestock, 
and fields for the high wages in war industries. 
farms and will have forgotten the new practices they had learned 


im- 
They will all return to rundown homes and 
or were in the process of adopting. In 


developing plans for the rehabilitation of the villages of this area these facts should be taken into ac- 


count. 
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people have for generations dried food but they have 
never preserved or eaten sauerkraut. This principal 
is too obvious to stress further. 

5. The Program Should Unfold, not Strike as a 
Bomb Shell. After the study of a village has re- 
vealed (1) the activities most needed and (2) the 
activities which because of the habits and aititudes 
of the people can be most easily carried on, the units 
of worktobe undertaken should be arranged inorder 
of priority. Much careful planning is necessary to 
accomplishthis. This order will change as the pro- 
gram unfolds, but care must be taken that while sev- 
eral things are going on, the people are being pre- 
pared for that which is to follow. If the stage can be 
set so the people can themselves request these ac- 
tivities,so muchthe better. It is better for the peo- 
ple to be anxious to accomplish a few things than for 
them to have a hazy idea about many coming events. 
As inthe case of the baseball fan, it is easier to keep 
the batter, the man on the bench and the man in the 
hole in mindthan it is to keep the whole batting line- 
up in mind. 

Rehabilitation supervisors and extension 
workers, who attempt to work on such a wide front as 
that of making a dependent village independent, must 
be careful not to confuse the people by talking about 
too many objectives and launching too many activities 
at once. 

Also in planning sucha project the super- 
visors must remember it is for the villagers, not 
tourists who will never use what they see. The peo- 
ple should not be made to think they are guinea pigs. 
The farm supervisor at El Pueblo specified that he 
would not take the job if he could not control the "of- 
ficiai" traffic to the village, As it was, the people 
resented some unsympathetic visitors. Other USDA 
projects near large cities have afforded their cli- 
ents no more privacy than fish bowls do their in- 
mates. 


C. CONCERNING THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
REMEDIES. 

1. The Supervisors Must Work With the Social 
Structure as They Find It. TheChurch: The super- 
visors are agreed that, other things being equal, in- 
tensive rehabilitation projects should be started in 
villages where the local priest will give active as- 
sistance. No other single individual can be of so 
greataid. At present in Taos County the local priests 
are indispensable in the development of the Health 
Cooperative. In programs of this typethe super- 


visors and other officials can gain the confidence of 
the people quickly if the priests lend their support. 
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The supervisors at El Pueblo are agreed 
that they could have allayed suspicion and established 
themselves much more quickly if the priest had more 
actively supported the program. He did not oppose 
it but even after his bishop became enthusiastic about 
the work which was being accomplished and told the 
local priest to give the supervisors all possible as- 
sistance he remained indifferent. 

Supervisors must learn the social align- 
ments in the community and get the leaders, who 
are usually the old men, to cooperate. Grouping 
families and larger groups in such a manner as to 
avoid aggravating old feuds or causing new factions 
is a part of the supervisor's everyday work. 

2. Both the Sanctions aid Rewards of the Group 
Must be Used. The close personal consultation of 
the supervisors coupled withtheir praise and "jolly- 
ing-up," explain in large part the success of the ex- 
periment. The effectiveness of this approach grew 
greater as these professional supervisors gained 
increased status in the community because of their 
technical ability and friendly understanding. 

The approval of the community council 
grew to be an important factor for encouraging par- 
ticipation in the program. Thus when a supervisor 
told A. Romero he must be an expert sprayer other- 
wise he would not have such a fine crop of cabbage 
so free from insects, this really had significance 
when Romero knew that the members of the Com- 
munity Council were likely to hear about this achieve- 
ment, It had even more effect when he was told that 
if he kept up the good work his cabbage might win 
the prize at the community fair. After some com- 
munity products selected by the supervisors won 
county and even state prizes, the people had more 
confidence in their own and the supervisors' ability 
and they had a means whereby they could express 
themselves in terms of community achievement. 
Then a situation favorable to good extension and re- 
habilitation work was gained. 

3. Caining and Retaining Confidence as Related 
to the Larger Organization. For supervisors to 
maneuver themselves into positions of confidence so 
that their competence as supervisors can bear fruit, 
a situation must be created whereby programs can 
be developed without any chance that regulations from 
officers higher up will prevent these supervisors 
from fulfilling their promises. The program at El 
Pueblo was greatly handicapped when this principle 
was violated. Thus the people were promised work 
on the Grazing Project. Groups were to rotate for 
periods of three months. After the plan had been 
explained to the people and several groups had 
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earned their wages working in this manner a Wash- 
ington order made it necessary that Civil Service 
status be given to employees before they be hired. 
And employees who were already hired could not be 
discharged. Naturally those who had not had their 
turns at the work and who had had their farm and 
home plans budgeted with this expectancy were very 
much disconcerted. Itso happened that the new farm 
supervisor was attempting to establish himself when 
this order arrived. He never overcame the stigma 
of this situation because the people blamed him, not 
Washington. The villagers think and work in terms 
of personalities, not governmental agencies and 
principles. This program was also handicapped 
when the Grazing Project changed from the juris- 
diction of the Rehabilitation Division to the Manage- 
ment Division because it was purchased and the 
Management Division was supposed to handle lands 
which were purchased, 

4. The Cooperation of the Pecple Must be Elic- 
ited on a Voluntary Basis, The rehabilitation pro- 
gramfor needy families can carry elements of com- 
pulsion in that supervisors are in positions of pow- 
er having the authority of holding back grant money 
necessary for food and clothing if recommended 
practices are not carried out. However, the impor- 
tance of this factor is easily overemphasized be- 
cause the successful supervisors are those who get 
the people to dc things (a) because they lead the 
people to want the results which come from doing 
these things or (b) because the people like the super- 
visors so much that they do not want to disappoint 
them by not following recommendations. The for- 
mer stimulus is more important than the latter but 
through the whole experiment the praise and sym- 
pathetic assistance furnished by the supervisors to 
individual clients was very important. The super- 
visors are convinced that these things were more 
important than whatever element of compulsion the 
program carried. 

5. The Supervisor Must Establish Himself as a 
Professional. Itis highly important that the rehabili- 
tation supervisor and extension worker obtain the 
confidence of the people on the grounds of his or her 
professional competency. The farm or home super- 
visor must know and prove that he or she knows the 
answers to the technical problems with which the 
farmer and his wife must deal. In addition, he must 
be liked by the people. As the villagers say, he 
must be "simpatico." They must not take favors or 
become "beholden" to the people; on the other hand 
they must remember their objective is that of mak- 
ing the people independent. This means that they 
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must not let the people become beholden to them. In 
this culture, effective supervisors can easily slip 
into the role of patrones. For example, the farm 
supervisor, before coming to El Pueblo, was often 
introduced by the villagers in Rio Arriba County 
where he was a supervisor as "Mi patron." He at- 
tempted to prevent the people from making him a real 
patron by insisting that they make their own decisions 
when possible. 

6. Demonstratien Familiarized. Model demon- 
stration units located in the villages would have helped 
the supervisors put across their programs. Such 
units should be operated by villagers and not govern- 
ment officials or people receiving outside pay who are 
expected to do exceptional things. In some cases, 
teachers who live in the community could cooperate 
in this work. The more such demonstrators are a 
part to the community the more effect the work will 
have. Of course, this holds for the supervisors them- 
selves. The supervisors think that if they had lived 
in the villages and their families had actually be- 
come a part of the community, they could have speeded 
up the accomplishment of objectives. 

7. The Piecemeal vs. the Comprehensive Ap- 
proach. As the community rehabilitation proceeded, 
the advantages of the over-all planned approach man- 
ifested themselves. Previously the Health Depart- 
ment had vaccinated some ofthe people and there had 
been an attempt to organize 4-H clubs. Similarly, 
most of the other programs had done various unre- 
latedthingstoor for the people. But these unrelated 
individual attempts at assistance produced few last- 
ing results. On the contrary, in the comprehensive 
plana thorough and related series of activities were 
carried out to help the people satisfy their own man- 
ifold needs. These interrelated and coordinated ac- 
tivities promise to produce lasting results. For in- 
stance, some have said, "We would almost die rather 
than be without plenty of canned food during the 
winter again." The comprehensive approach, in 
short, proves the axiom that "the whole is greater 
than its parts." , 

8. Village Community Approach vs. Individual 
Family Approach. With this final conclusion we 
come perhaps tothe most important lessons learned. 
The El Pueblo experiment has demonstrated the im- 
portance of social organization in extension and re- 
habilitation work. Previously, the supervisors in 
New Mexico had worked through individual families 
which had occasionally been organized into cooper- 
atives. With El Pueblo, an important innovation was 
introduced. Increasingly the supervisors worked with 
larger groups. (See Fig. 4.) The village structure 
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was used to lengthen the hand of the individual super- 
visor. The ditch associations, the small family- 
friendship cooperatives, the church and all the or- 
ganizations of the community were used to implement 
the rehabilitation and extension program. To use 
an anology, the supervisors used the "handles" in 
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the villages which would multiply the resuits of their 
efforts. When "handles" were not available.they ‘ere- 
ated them. In this sense the Community Council 
and the Livestock Association were handles whieh 
the supervisors helped forge to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their program. 


APPENDIX 


APPLICABILITY OF EXPERIENCE TO REHABILITATION OF 


OTHER SPANISH-AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Of course, some of the conditions con- 
fronted by the supervisors in the village of El Pueblo 
were peculiar to the village, others peculiar to the 
Southwestern part of the United States and still oth- 
ers characteristic of Spanish-American communi- 
ties in our sister American Republics, The need 
and poverty of the people was great just as it is in 
most of the rural villages in Latin America and oth- 
er widespread Spanish-American characteristics 
are described below. The significance that these 
characteristics have for the administrator will be 
pointed out. 

Attitudes Toward Money. The Spanish-speaking 
groups were relatively isolated during the long peri- 
od of the development of what is called modern cap- 
italism or modern commercial and industrial en- 
terprise. While Anglo-Americans were disposing of 
various vestiges of feudal and communal land tenure 
systems the Spanish-Americans held most of their 
grazing lands in common. Living for centuries out- 
Side the realm of money economy they cannot be 
expectedto manifest the same attitudes toward mon- 
ey and the various aspects of money such as inter- 
est. Those Anglos whoclaim the Spanish-Americans 


are not thrifty are usually not conscious oi the 
longer experience their own group has had in the use 
of money and its manipulations. However, all these 
differences are relative. 

Attitudes Toward Use of Time. Somewhat re- 
lated tothe difference in the desire to save or knowl- 
edge concerning the manipulation of capital goods is 
a peculiar attitude toward the use of time which has 
been described by many students of Spanish-Ameri- 
can culture, !5 Those sympathetic to the Spanish- 
Americans call them "graceful livers." Those who 
are not sympathetic may condemn them as "lazy." 
One scientist attempting to be more specific and ob- 
jective has characterized the Spanish-American cul- 
ture as possessed of a "Mafiana Configuration," mean- 
ing that there is less tendency to discount present en- 
joyments for future security or pleasure.! 

Peculiarities in Social Structure. 

1, Peon-Patron Relationship. First there is a 
certain submissiveness resulting in a willingness to 
permit, without question, both church and lay dig- 
nitaries to determine individual action. There seems 
to exist a sort of potential peon-patron relationship 
in lay affairs and in other matters the padre or 


15-see Charles P. Loomis, "Hard Work and Thrift Among the Spanish-Americans," Harvard University Library Man- 


uscript. Here theauthor stresses the importancé of the inherited occupation. 


er than nomadic peoples who must idle away much time while sheep or cattle graze. 
of Southern Spain where the sheep culture prevailed has no doubt had its influence upon 


Revista de Occidente, 1936. 


of the provinces 
these people. See Julius Klein, La Mesta, Madrid: 


16. 


Peasants usually work hard- 
The cultural traditions 


Florence Kluckhohn, "Los Atarquéfos, A Study of Patterns and Configurations in a New Mexico Village," Rad- 
cliffe College Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge, Mass. 1941. 
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priest and his councilis accepted with less question- 
ing than is the case incomparable situations in Anglo- 
American culture. These differences in social 
structure must be taken into account in any attempted 
extension or rehabilitation program. Thus in New 
Mexico where decades of isolation and intermarriage 
has almost completely wiped out so-called don fam- 
ilies, investigators have commented upon the ease 
with which the government relief agencies and their 
officials come to play the role of putrones in the 
lives of the people. 18 Extension and rehabilitation 
workers must continually keep this fact in mind just 
as they must realize that inherited status and age 
generally are accorded relatively great status. 

2. The Importance of the Family. Fig. 5 was 
drawn in an attempt to indicate the interdependence 
of the families in El Cerrito, the village nearest El 
Pueblo on the Pecos River. As stated above the 
Study of El Cerrito!9 was made in part to assist in 
planning rehabilitation projects such as the El Pu- 
eblo project. The two villages are so similar in 
their social and cultural aspects that it seems ad- 
visable to draw on the El Cerrito study to describe 
those aspects of the family which are peculiar to the 
Spanish-American culture in the Pecos Valley of 
New Mexico. Here the family is the basic channel 
through which all organized activities must flow. The 
success of any organized activity depends largely upon 
the degree to whichit fits into the pattern of the fam- 
ily group. 

In Fig. 5, the families are represented 
by circles placed on the map with more regard to fre- 
quency of visitation and to degree of consanguinity. 
The original geographical locationiscompletely 
disregarded. The degree of consanguinity is indi- 
cated by a symbol inserted in the middle of the line 
describing the frequency of the relationship. 

Isolation from the city markets and 
stores has made it necessary for these families to 
resort to considerable borrowing and lending. This 
applies particularly toitems of food. In case a fam- 
ily should use its supply of flour or lard before a 
ride totown canbe arranged for, it is obliged to bor- 
row. These loans are strictly, if informally, kept 
account of. Such courtesies could not be lightly re- 
garded. They are repaid promptly after the first 
trip to town. 
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Borrowing and lending among the villag- 
ers is not limited to items of food. Farming tools 
and equipment are loaned freely. Brothers may buy 
tools together or they may buy different tools for the 
purpose of exchange. It is uncommon for several 
distinct families to own jointly or severally only a 
single set of farm tools. 

Fig. 5 describes the frequency of the 
loaning of farm implements. Kinship ties stand out. 
Harvests are usually family affairs, the division of 
which is quite informal. For instance, in the case 
of families 3, 4, and 13, the father owns practically 
all the equipment. All work is done in common. 
There is a common wood pile, common barns, and 
common storage of crops and food. The son-in-law 
who owns most of his own equipment (family 1) and 
family 10 deal with this larger family chiefly through 
the head (number 4). However, family 19 deals di- 
rectly with one of the sons (number 13), who owns 
some equipment in his own right. Other larger 
groups are more complicated. There is both com- 
mon and pooled property. In the larger family, in- 
cluding the smaller families, 9, 6, 20, 10, and 11, 
the smaller families own so much equipment indi- 
vidually that no larger ring is drawn about them. 
There is much borrowing individually from the broth- 
ers even though the mother, no. 9, owns most of 
the land andresources. Groups A, C, and D function 
in a more communal manner, although in each of 
these groups there is considerable ownership of and 
exchanging of implements by separate families. 

Significance for Administrators. The fact must 
be borne in mind that it is the larger family of 
grandparents, children, and grandchildren with which 
the schemes should deal. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the preceding charts. To remove a single 
smaller family would frequently create hardships 
and in addition would increase expenditure for fre- 
quent visits back to the village. Smaller families 
than those which include the grandparents and the 
families of the sons should seldom be considered for 
resettlement in a new location. If the daughters' 
families, uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces, and in 
some cases, cousins could be part of the group to be 
removed so muchthe better. In many cases the par- 
ental family would not even consider leaving the 
family of the daughter. Small familial rehabilitation 


17-This is called the "Patron Configuration" by Kluckhohn. Op cit. 


18-See Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis. Op cit. 
19- Tid. 
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cooperatives composed of several related families 
have been successful in their effort to rehabilitate. 
Thus it is important that action agencies know the 
importance of familism in this culture. Such knowl- 
edge will always argue in favor of rehabilitation in 
places where feasible. In such rehabilitation these 
familistic patterns of cooperation, can, when directed 
by skilled supervisors and agents, facilitate the 
programs. 

Formal Associations. Since the rehabilitation 
program in El Pueblo in many of its most important 
aspects requires formal organizational structure to 
support various cooperative activities, the experience 
of the people in cooperative endeavor should be ap- 
praised. By far the most important formal social 
organization in the Spanish-speaking villages is the 
church. The importance of this agency and the im- 
portance of eliciting the cooperation of the priest in 
extension and rehabilitation work has been empha- 
sized. 

Any priest who is interested in improv- 
ing the technical agricultural practices of the people 
can, because ofthe position he occupies in the social 
structure of the villages, accomplish in a few months 
what it would normally take others years to accom- 
plish. However, it is only an occasional priest who 
goes far into such worldly matters as the improve- 
ment of agricultural practices and organization of 
cooperatives. The success of the cooperative move- 
ment in Nova Scotia indicates what an enlightened 
priesthood might do for the poor villagers of Spanish- 
speaking Southwest. Until such a movement begins 
within the church, however, the burden of rehabilita- 
tion and extension will be carried by governmental 
and other agencies. If these agencies desire to as- 
sist the Spanish-speaking people, they must elicit 
the support of the church in order to make the most 
of their programs. 

Ditch Associations. Although there are some 
writers who maintain that the strong paternalistic 
family and church systems, such as those of the 
Spanish-speaking villages in the Southwest, make it 
difficult to organize large democratically controlled 
cooperative structures, these villagers have already 
demonstrated that they can operate such organiza- 
tions. 

In most Spanish-speaking villages in the 
river valleys of Northern and Central New Mexico the 
Ditch Association is the most important secular 
formal organization. Before the Department of Ag- 
riculture began its rehabilitation program in El Pu- 
eblo there were no farm organizations there. 
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The one local cooperative enterprise is 
an old one. Its function is to clean, repair, control, 
and maintain the irrigation system. No one knows 
how old the association is, but it has probably been 
in existence since the valley was first settled. 

Each family owning or operating land in 
the valley is eligible for membership. There are no 
cash fees or dues; instead, it is maintained through 
contributions in labor. The officers of the associa- 
tionare a ditch boss or mayordomo and three mem- 
bers of a ditch committee. The duties of these of- 
ficers are well defined. The ditch boss is expected 
to inspect the main ditch at regular intervals and to 
call out the men when repairs or other work need to 
be done. He supervises the annual cleaning of the 
ditch, his only compensation being that he does not 
have to doany of the actual labor himself. The mem- 
bers of the ditch committee make any new rules for 
the regulation of the association and see that the old 
ones are enforced. It is their duty to distribute the 
irrigation water according to supply and need. These 
officers are elected each year at a meeting of the en- 
tire village. In many villages-the offices carry con- 
siderable prestige but in El Cerrito this is not true 
despite the responsibility attached to them. They 
are considered rather a duty and are passed around 
equitably. 

This association functions witha high de- 
gree of efficiency. One hundred per cent coopera- 
tion is demanded and usually given. Severe reprisals 
are certain in case of failure to cooperate. A vi- 
olation of the code of the association may mean sus- 
pension of water rights or heavy penalties in the form 
of labor. No one dares remain away when the ditch 
is being cleaned, unless he is able to send someone 
to represent him, Labor is contributed in accord- 
ance with the area of land operated. 

These Spanish-American Ditch Associa- 
tions furnish the longest continuous cooperative ex- 
perience available in American agriculture. Like 
the cooperative butcheries among the French in 
Louisiana, however, they have come to be governed 
more by custom and tradition than by the rational 
decisions reached by frequent group discussion which 
characterize successiul modern cooperatives in Ang- 
lo farming communities. Nevertheless, these coop- 
erative experiences put the New Mexicans atan ad- 
vantage over the sharecroppers of the South or the 
mountaineers of the Appalachian Highlands and 
Ozarks. It is an important factor in rehabilitation 
and extension work. Too many cooperative ventures 
failed because they were launched among people 
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who had no cultural heritage in the democratic op- 
eration of formal organizations. 

Grant Boards. In terms of organizational ex- 
perience, the importance of the administration of 
the land granted either by the Spanish Crown or the 
Mexican Government should not be underestimated. 
Usually the small holdings of irrigated land and 
buildings came to be held as private property29 but 
millions of acres of grazing land was granted and 
held in such a manner as to necessitate group con- 
trol ownership and operation. In some cases sever- 
al villages came to operate one huge grantthrough 
a Grant Board or Grant Commission elected from 
among the villagers who are co-holders. 

Although most of the lands once held 
by the villagers through their elected officers have 
been lost for reasons previously mentioned, some 
units are now being administered efficiently. In not 
all cases in which the Boards lost the land was the 
loss due to mismanagement. As F. W. Blackmar 
writes: "The original holders of land have lost most 
of their holdings either through the misjudgments of 
the courts and commissions or else by evil intrigues 
of Anglo-Americans, especially the latter. The 
Mexican has been no match for the invader in busi- 
ness thrift and property cunning." 21 

Where several villagers have worked to- 
gether in the administration of their grazing lands 
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they may furnish a larger unit for the administrator 
for grazing associations or other cooperative endeav- 
or. As stated by one USDA report, "These systems 
of community use are interesting in their suggestions 
of a mechanism by which resources made available 
to the native population may be effeciently and ef- 
fectively managed and used," 22 


Summary and Conclusions Concerning the Applica- 
bility of the Lessons Learned in the El Pueblo 
Experiment. 


The administrators of relief, rehabilita- 
tion, extension, colonization, and resettlement pro- 
grams in Latin America can benefit from the les- 
sons learned at El Pueblo. Although there is a wide 
variation in the cultures of the various countries 
there are many common elements. The field super- 
visors and agents must work through the networks 
of strong family leaders. The church and the church 
leaders must not be ignored. Anglos who work in 
Latin America should realize that their own attitudes 
toward people and toward things may differ from 
those they encounter in Latin America. All of these 
alleged differences are relative but no good adminis- 
trator or field representative will overlook 
them, 


SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURE WITHIN THE 
RESERVATION FRAMEWORK 


by 


William O. Roberts! 


Some 35 families of Indians living ina com- 
munity known by the picturesque name of "Red Shirt 
Table," onan Indian reservation in South Dakota, have 
shown that it is possible for an impoverished Indian 
group to achieve self-support, and to meet the de- 
mands of modern society. 


Tenyears ago, this community was almost 
completely without resources. In a region where 
livestock farming is the major economy, they were 
almost without livestock of any kind -- in an area 
where drought hazards made agriculture a precari- 
ous occupation, they were without irrigation facili- 


“0-kven inthe case of these smaller tracts, the Spanish-speaking people have failed to understand their rights 
and duties as property owners. Because of inheritance divisions resulting in double registration, some pay 
dquble taxes. In other cases unbeknown tothe people property deeds have passed tothe State for failure to 
pay taxes. For other complications seeT. T. Reid, *The Taos County Project,* Univ. of Mexico, Bul. No. 381, 


Sept. 1, 1942, p. 6. 


pp. 327-328. 


“Olen Leonard, op. cit. 


1. Superintendent, Pine Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, South Dakota. 


*Spanish Institutions of the Southwest, Frank Wilson Blackmar, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press,1891, 
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ties. They lacked decent housing and furnishings; 
they possessed little farm machinery; their lands 
were not fenced. The community was considered 
the most disorganized neighborhood on the reserva- 
tion. 

Today, the community owns a livestock 
herd, the net worth of which is $60,000. Their 
ranges are almost fully stocked to the limits of their 
carrying capacities. One hundred and thirty acres 
of land are being irrigated. A large root cellar is 
each year filled with potatoes, carrots, and other 
root vegetables, and a community canning kitchen is 
in full operation. Members of the community oper- 
ate a poultry project which returns nearly $2,000 a 
year. Milk cows and milk goats have been intro- 
duced into the area and a number of families now 
have milk for their children. Seventeen new houses 
have been built and others repaired. 


BACKGROUND 


The difficulties of the Sioux Indians of the 
Red Shirt Table community stem from complex fac- 
tors -- some economic, some social, some physical. 
Originally, the western Sioux lived from the buffalo. 
Their food, their clothing, and their shelter were 
very largely supplied by these animals. Their living 
habits and their social organization were largely de- 
termined by the migrations of buffalo herds. 

The buffalo had practically disappeared 
from the Northern Plains by 1885, and the smaller 
game became very scarce. For a few years the In- 
dians lived from the sale of their accumulated robes 
and furs, but by 1890 their plight became serious. 
"Rations" became a fixed policy. 

An agency to look after the Indians of the 
Oglala Sioux tribe was established at Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, in 1878. The officials in charge began 
tourge the Indians to abandon their nomadic tenden- 
cies and to settle down in permanent homes. Re- 
sponding to this program, two of the chiefs. "Two 
Bulls" and "Red Shirt," took their respective bands to 
the northwest corner of the reservation and settled 
along the Cheyenne River. Here they built log houses 
-- the first fixed homes of the Sioux of this region -- 
on a plateau about 15 miles north and south, and 20 
east and west. 

The Indian Service introduced livestock, 
using ration money and payments made to the Indians 
pursuant to treaty for the purchase of breeding stock. 
By 1910 the Red Shirt Table was well stocked with 
tribally-owned cattle and the people were getting 
most of their living therefrom. None of their land 
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was leased; none had been sold. There was no white 
population. 

The advent of World War I was accompa- 
nied by a tremendous demand for wheat and other 
food products, plentiful rainfall, and the migration of 
Scandinavian farmers who offered the Indians, for a 
year's lease, one-half the value of the land. There 
was alsoa marked rise inthe prices for livestock, all 
of which induced the Indians tosell and consume their 
livestock and to lease their lands tothe farmers. Co- 
incident withthe decline in wheat prices at the close 
of the war, came droughts, and thefarmers moved 
on, leaving the Indians without their lease rentals and 
their livestock industry largely liquidated. 


THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


After the destruction of the livestock in- 
dustry during and following World War I, the Indian 
Service attempted various ways of developing indus- 
try and self-support on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
The Table had its share of attention. Probably the 
first direct and positive effort was in the early twen- 
ties -- "The Five Year Program." This venture un- 
dertool:to make a specific program for each family, 
attempting to utilize such resources as the family 
had. In some instances the family resources were 
supplemented by a cash loan. The program visual- 
ized each family with a few cows to milk, a garden, 
some truck and farm production, and such additional 
livestock as the grass would support. "Farm Chap- 
ters" were organized and a good deal of interest de- 
veloped. 

The program, however, was not very suc- 
cessful. Gradualiy the unused lands were leased to 
white livestock operators. There were inadequate 
credit funds, no irrigation facilities, and no concerted 
effort to develop a consciousness on the part of the 
community of its problems nor to create a desire to 
solve them. 

Probably one serious fault in the "Program" 
lay in the fact that the work was attempted only with 
the able-bodied and interested. It did not take into 
consideration the whole neighborhood. It was not 
integrated into the sociological setting. It was 
strictly an economic enterprise without thought of 
the social environs. 

One achievement of this period which 
stands out was the establishment (1928) on the Table 
of a community school. All students before had been 
sent to the Mission or the Oglala Boarding School. 
There is ample evidence that the school did much to 
advance the community. 
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ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 


Practically every achievement of the "Five 
Year Program" disappeared with the nationwide 
economic collapse in 1929-30. On the Pine Ridge 
Reservation the period was particularly devastating. 
The Indians not only sufferedfrom the economic ills 
of the Nation but experienced at the same time a long 
period of unprecedented drought accompanied by 
grasshoppers, hot winds and dust storms. The Indi- 
ans sold everything that was salable, even the dishes 
in their homes. 

In 1932, the Red Cross came in and helped 
until the Federal Government took over the load. 
For several years as many as 90 per cent of the In- 
dian people of the reservation derived their living 
from the various public assistance agencies. At the 
peak load there were 1400 families receiving Farm 
Security grants out of a total population of a little 
over 8,000. 


THE PROBLEM AS IT APPEARED IN 1936 


In the fall of 1936, the staff of the Pine 
Ridge Agency selected Red Shirt Table as one of the 
centers of the reservation on which to focus atten- 
tion and planning efforts. The people of the com- 
munity seemed disorganized -- even demoralized. 
There was little evidence of any kind of organization, 
either native or Government-induced. The bulk of 
their land had been leased for several years to white 
livestock operators, but by 1935 the severe drought 
had forced most of these operators to liquidate. The 
community was, therefore, without its lease income 
for the first time. School attendance was poor; 
members of the community possessed little personal 
property; idleness and apathy were distinguishing 
characteristics. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


The Superintendent, with his staff, organ- 
ized a series of studies of the community to obtain 
a full knowledge of the physical factors and re- 
sources of the area, to take a census of the people, 
and to determine how the people of the community 
might be brought into full participation not only in 
program planning but in the administration of their 
affairs generally, including law and order, relief, 
etc. 


The staff members got themselves invited 
to come into the area to discuss general neighbor- 
hood problems. Meetings were held, the entire com- 
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munity being invited and most of them attending. 
Ali sorts of problems were discussed. Gradually, 
however, the group was brought to face the economic 
Situation and to discuss ways and means of improv- 
ing their economic welfare through a fuller use of 
their own land resources. 

The local Indians volunteered to take a 
census. They prepared a map showing where the 
lands were located; they gave the number in each 
family, the amount of livestock and machinery owned, 
the state of health, and other pertinent factors. 

The technical staff worked out the carry- 
ing capacity of the ranges, marked off summer and 
winter ranges, areas to be established for deferred 
grazing, and made recommendations for water de- 
velopment, dry farming, and irrigation possibilities. 

After several months had elapsed, the 
findings of the Indians and the technicians were pre- 
sented to the community and discussions ensued as 
to what could be done. 

From the outset, the planning of the pro- 
gram was handicapped by lack of unity among the 
people and rivalry among the leaders. 

The sentiment of the community was to 
"Go slow," "Don't load us down with debts," "You man- 
age things; we do notagree among ourselves." Grad- 
ually, however, definite proposals began to form. 
Eighteen of the families under the leadership of 
Moses-Two-Bulls, a mixed blood, organized as the 
Red Shirt Table Development Association. Nine 
families in another section of the community, under 
the leadership of Fills-the-Pipe, a full blood, organ- 
ized informally as a livestock association. 

The RedShirt Table Development Associ- 
ation adopted articles of association and by-laws 
which provided for three enterprises: livestock, 
poultry, and subsistence gardening. Each activity 
was to operate independently of the other and any 
family was eligible to participate in any of the three 
activities. 

The Indian Service agreed to loan the De- 
velopment Association $5,000 with which to purchase 
breeding cattle and supplemented this with an issue 
of 25 head of livestockfrom its revolving cattle pool, 
to be repaid in animals rather than in cash. The 
Government agreed also to buy several tracts of land 
along the river which had been purchased by whites 
a number of years ago, and on this land to build nine 
one-room houses, a poultry shed, and a dairy barn, 
and to finance and build a small irrigation project, 
diverting the water from the Cheyenne River. 

The original plan was set up on a five-year 
basis. During this time, the cattle enterprise was 
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expected to grow to a total of 255 head, worth ap- 
proximately $10,000, and free of debt. 

The repayments on the loan were scaled 
to permit the Association to get under way for three 
years before heavy installments became due. By 
January 1, 1941, it became apparent that the pay- 
ments were somewhat larger than the enterprise 
couldcarry. Especially had the calf crops been cal- 
culated on a larger return than could reasonably be 
expected, even with the best management. The plan 
was, therefore, revised to allow repayments over an 
eight-year period. 

Ten dairy cows were also included in the 
original livestock enterprise. 

The poultry unit established at the same 
time (also financed by a loan of $875) began with 
600 turkey poults. The members of the enterprise 
purchased lumber and built their own brooder 
houses, and made necessary pens and equipment. 

The secondday after they had bought their 
turkeys, atornado swept across the Table, complete- 
ly demolishing both brooder houses and killing most 
of their turkeys. This was a severe set-back, but 
they managed to salvage the remainder of the flock and 
from them they made enough money to buy 1,000 poults 
and feed for the next year. At the end of the second 
year of operation they were abie to pay all bills and 
make a $69 payment on their loan. 

The third year they purchased 500 baby 
chicks, 450 of which they raised and sold as fryers, 
and 625 turkey poults. 

The fourth year they raised 1,000 turkeys. 

The enterprise is proving very successful; 
the loan payments are current. In the spring of 1943 
the Association purchased 11,000 chickens and dis- 
tributed them among the families of the Association. 
The author recently talked to Mr. Two Bulls who re- 
ports they are having very good luck and will raise 
85 per centof them. By the fall of 1943 these chick- 
ens will be worth $5,000. 

The insistence of the community in con- 
tinuing this project after the initial set-back is a tes- 
timony to the enthusiasm and determination with 
which the people had entered into the rehabilitation 
program, and is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
community as a whole had given careful considera- 
tion to their problems and accepted a program which 
they were determined to carry through. 


THE SUBSISTENCE GARDEN ENTERPRISE 


Beginning with 30 irrigated acres, the Red 
Shirt Table community is now irrigating and culti- 
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vating approximately 130 acres. The tracts are de- 
voted to gardens and to the raising of winter feed for 
livestock. A large community root cellar has been 
built and is each year stocked with potatoes, and 
other root crops. 

A community canning kitchen has also been 
built, andthe women ofthe community are canning all 
surplus vegetables. 

The Indian Service has borne the expense 
of developing the small irrigation system, including 
the pumping plant, and the subjugation of the land. 
This, of course, has been a substantial subsidy -- 
much more than either the cattle enterprise or the 
poultry enterprise received. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSFERRING MANAGEMENT 
TO LOCAL LEADERSHIP 


It is recognized by both Indian Service per- 
sonnel and the Indians of the Red Shirt Table com- 
munity that the real effort is just beginning. Finan- 
cially the project is sound. Five years of effort 
have produced enterprises witha net worth of $65,000. 
The last two years especially have been productive 
ones. 

The major problem immediately ahead is 
that of withdrawing the Indian Service personnel 
from supervision and management of the project and 
turning it more completely over to the Indians them- 
selves. 

To date, officials of the Indian Service -- 
the local agency Superintendent, and members of his 
staff -- have supplied much of the leadership. They 
have met repeatedly with the community and with 
the members of the Development Association. They 
have given technical advice, have urged and per- 
suaded, have drawn up the schedules of loan repay- 
ments, and in various ways have been active in the 
management of the enterprise. 

Thisapproach seemed necessary. The 
members of the community seemed reluctant to trust 
their own leadership. In order to get activities un- 
der way and to demonstrate to the community that it 
was possible to increase their well-being through 
their own efforts, it seemed wise for the Indian Serv- 
ice officials to supply a large part of the actual man- 
agement of the enterprise. 

The task now is to withdraw the help of 
the agency without wrecking the enterprise, and to 
turn the active management over to the Indians. In 
addition to the inexperience of the Indians, two other 
factors complicate this task: (1) the conflict be- 
tween the mixed-bloods andfull-bloods; and (2) the 
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confused situation as to the ownership of the 
land. 

The Sioux Indians have had considerable 
contact with white people. There has been consider- 
able intermarriage. Many of the mixed-blood Indi- 
ans frankly want to be "white". Others, particularly 
the older full-bloods, want to be Indians. In spite of 
the long continuing contact with white people, there 
remain, especially at the Red Shirt Table, many of 
the habits and customs which are particularly Indi- 
an. The number of intermarriages to whites has 
steadily diminished. There has been a revival of in- 
terest in things Indian, somewhat modified by new 
conditions, especially among the mixed-bloods. 

There is probably no more significant in- 
fluence among the Sioux than that of "mixed-blood". 
The full-blood Indians are more resentful, if any- 
thing, of the mixed-bloods than of the whites. Asa 
rule, the mixed-bloods look upon the full-bloods as 
lacking in those abilities whichare essential in mod- 
ern industry and current politics. It is not uncommon 
to find the older patterns ridiculed. The "Rabbit 
Dance" has taken the place of the "Omaha Dance," 
due entirely to mixed-blood influence and much to the 
distress of the full-bloods. Attempts of the older In- 
dians to revive the older forms of leadership are usu- 
ally laughed down by the mixed-bloods. As a rule, 
the full-blood thinking is highly conservative. 

At Red Shirt Table this conflict between the 
mixed-bloods and the full-bloods manifested itself 
at the very beginning of the project. Under-the-Water 
was popularly looked upon as the leader of the full- 
bloods, but it soon became apparent that the real pow- 
er vests with Moses-Two-Bulls, a mixed-blood, on 
the north side, and Fills-the-Pipe, a full-blood, on 
the south. 

A further conflict of leadership has been 
precipitated by the introduction of machinery for or- 
ganized self-government among members of the 
tribe. The reservation is divided into districts and 
each district elects representatives to a central 
governing council. Achieving leadership by cam- 
paigning for votes is a new device among the Sioux. 
The older hereditary chiefs are usually considered 
by the older full-bloods to be the leaders of the group. 
It would be beneath the dignity of one of the chiefs to 
runfor office. Consequently, there is a tendency for 
the elected leaders to come from the mixed-blood 
group. Those who follow the hereditary chiefs often 
refer to themselves as "Old Dealers," while those 
who recognize the elected leaders are characterized 
as "New Dealers". 
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There are a few hopeful signs that the 
members of the community are becoming increas- 
ingly independent. They have become interested in 
the local community school, and have taken action to 
bring about better attendance of the children. They 
have assumed some responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of law and order, and are for the first time be- 
coming concerned about such matters as illicit dis- 
position of cattle, surreptitious butchering, neglect 
of property, and family difficulties. Recently, they 
have, on their own volition, indicated their desire to 
take over entirely all of the irrigation project and 
themselves to plan and conduct their farming opera- 
tions without the assistance of the agricultural ex- 
tension staff. 

They have petitioned the reservation coun- 
cil to grant them authority to have a separate com- 
munity with their own representative on the Coun- 
cil, rather thanto remain a part of a larger district. 
They have attempted to decide such questions as 
what to do about non-resident land ownership, 
white-owned land in the area, fencing, summer, win- 
ter, anddeferred grazing, water, and land conserva- 
tion. 

There appears to be dawning a new con- 
sciousness of local capacity to do something about 
local matters. 

For the Red Shirt Table group to assume 
control and management of their affairs will be a 
slow and painstaking process. The problems of using 
their land themselves call for effort in an entirely 
newfield. This new field demands new and different 
physical habits aswell. The Red Shirt Table Indians 
must learnto plan and decide among themselves, and 
to negotiate with non-resident Indians who have in- 
herited interests in the land of the Table. These 
heirs are widely scattered, and there is no way in 
whichtheir economic interests and those of the res- 
idents of the Table can be completely identified. In 
addition to the new political and social demands, the 
members who are able-bodied must do the physical 
labor embodied in the venture, such as fencing, hay- 
ing, feeding, changing pastures, branding and castrat- 
ing. They must learn to keep regular work hours; to 
regulate the time of sale and of butchering, and in 
other ways to adapt themselves to schedules -- 
something not required in their former culture. 


THE LAND MUDDLE 


One of the problems yet to be solved in 
connection with the Red Shirt Table program is that 
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of land tenure. About two-thirds of the Red Shirt 
Table area is owned by non-resident owners. These 
non-resident owners are much more interested in 
getting income from their land than they are in the 
rehabilitation of the community. As a rule, they pre- 
fer that their lands be leased to white lessees be- 
cause the pay is surer and more prompt. In addi- 
tion, practically all of the lands have been divided 
and subdivided into many heirship interests until it 
has become extremely difficult for any group to ob- 
tain control of a sufficiently large area to operate it 
efficiently. 

This muddle grew out of the allotment 
policy imposed upon the Sioux at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The Western Sioux had no concept of a giv- 
en piece of land being owned by a particular individu- 
al. Abandor group might usually be found in or near 
adefinite place at certain times of the year and they 
looked upon these areas as their homes. They were 
essentially nomadic, however, following the buffalo 
in annual spring and fall migrations. Individual own- 
ership of a specific tract of land did not have and 
could not have any meaning in the native culture. 

The reduction of the great Sioux reserva- 
tion and the establishment of present day reserva- 
tion areas brought the Sioux Indians face to face with 
the most tragic experience of their entire history. 
In two decades, the lands of the Sioux were so re- 
duced they faced an impossible economic situation. 
They were threatened with economic and social dis- 
aster, made more acute by the thought that they 
might lose the remainder of their lands, even with- 
in the diminished areas -- their very homesteads. 

Friends of the Indians developed the al- 
lotment plan which was devised to divide the remain- 
ing tribally owned lands into individual holdings, the 
title to each tract eventually to go to the Indian in 
fee simple. Asarule, the Indians accepted the allot- 
ments, possibly because they did not know what else 
to do. 

Many of the Indians, when they received 
their patents to the lands, promptly sold them, with 
the result that today there are several tracts on the 
Red Shirt Table which are owned by white people. 
When the original allottee died, his allotment if it had 
not been sold was divided among his heirs, and upon 
their death subdivided into smaller tracts and distrib- 
uted among their heirs. This process of division and 
subdivision into smaller and smaller interests has 
resulted in so fractionating the lands and distribut- 
ing the ownership so widely that it is exceedingly 
difficult for the Red Shirt Table community to ob- 








tain control over an area sufficiently large to oper- 
ate their cattle enterprise. 

From the beginning of the project, the res- 
ident owners of the Table stipulated that they should 
pay the non-residents for the use of their lands. 
Frequently, however, the non-resident owners have 
sought to block the enterprise of the community in 
order that their lands might be leased to white op- 
erators. 

The proposal has been frequently advanced 
that these lands be taken out of individual ownership 
and returned to tribal ownership. The people on the 
Table are not too enthusiastic about this move be- 
cause in that event the reservation tribal council, 
under their present constitution, would have consid- 
erable control over it. The residents of the Table 
fear that the Council would simply lease the lands, 
and that it would be more difficult to deal with the 
Council than with the non-resident owners. It has 
also been proposed that some method be developed 
whereby the ownership of the lands might vest in the 
Tribe, but the control over them be exercised by the 
local community. 

Whether the methods employed and the 
experience gained at RedShirt Table have widespread 
application in the conduct of similar programs among 
other ethnic groups, cannot be argued from a single 
case. Insofar as the Red Shirt Table community is 
concerned, certain minimum conditions had tobe met. 
Among the more obvious are: 

1. Availability of sufficient natural re- 
sources. Range lands and a small amount 
of irrigated lands made possible the Red 
Shirt Table project. ; 

2. Provision of credit -- Credit facilities 
available to the Indians of this community 
were none too adequate. With no security 
to offer it was not possible for them to go 
to banks for loans. The Indian Office 
made a liberal allocation from the rela- 
tively small yearly appropriation of mon- 
ey for small loans. Small amounts of 
funds of the Indians themselves, derived 
largely from treaties, were used to pur- 
chase livestock. Approximately 40 heif- 
ers from the Indian <ervice's revolving 
cattle pool were iss.<.i1 to them. These 
animals are repaid in kind over a period 
of years andserve ina measure to cushion 
the cashloans. Inother words, if livestock 
prices decline, the Indians will have to re- 
pay only apart oftheir debt in cash, a part 
can be repaid with animals. Whether the 
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enterprise could have succeeded on a 
100% loan basis is not known. The repay- 
ment would have constituted a heavier 
drain on the enterprise. In this instance, 
however, there were small subsidies. The 
small irrigation project was heavily sub- 
sidized. A number of the houses built 
were financed by grants and only nominal 
rentals are being collected. 

AAA benefits provided some of the stock 
water and fencing. 

It is interesting tonote that the enterprise 
is no longer completely dependent upon Federal 
sources for loan funds. By the spring of 1943, the 
group had built up a sufficient equity in livestock so 
that it was able to borrow money from a local bank 
with which to purchase an additional 70 cows. 

3. Technical assistance and leadership -- 
The necessity for outside help was occa- 
sioned in large part by their unfamiliar- 
ity with the operation of a project of this 
nature plus the fact the people did not have 
recognized leaders whom they would fol- 
low. 

4. Total community planning -- Perhaps not 
an essential but certainly a material con- 
tribution to the success of the project, 
continuous planning with and by the com- 
munity should be emphasized. In many 
rural rehabilitation programs only se- 
lected families are assisted -- selected 
often because they are most in need. At 
RedShirt Table the entire community was 
dealt. with -- the able as well as those with 
limited abilities -- the old as well as the 
young. This was an effort to get a com- 
munity to become conscious of its econ- 
omic problems and together to devise 
methods of improving community welfare. 
This approach recognizes the powerful in- 

fluence of the group upon the members and seeks 
through improved social organization to bring these 
influences to bear in an orderly and constructive 
manner. Thus from the beginning the planning was 
done withthe entire neighborhood. What success has 
been achieved is due in no small part to the fact that 
the plans were their own - the decisions were made 
by them. The Indian group is in a sensea forum, 
the Indian Service employees have acted as forum 
leaders. The administration of the project and any 
control or supervision exercised by the government 
officials has been indirect -- through the medium of 
the organized group. 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the 
program was not in the nature of a collective or ev- 
en a community cooperative. Opportunity was given 
individuals and groups to havea part. The livestock 
association is largely an association of individual 
owners, organizedfor more efficient management of 
the ranges and more profitable marketing of their 
produce. The 11,000 chickens bought in the spring of 
1943 were distributed to various families, not kept in 
one community flock. There was definitely an effort on 
the part of the Indian Service officials to refrain from 
influencing the thinking of the Indians as to the pat- 
terns of operation. The ones which were developed 
represented the choice of the Indians themselves. 

Thus the task of developing a modern ag- 
ricultural program among the people of the Red Shirt 
Table has required the education of the people in the 
technology of land use, the development of commu- 
nity organization, and a solution to the problem of 
land tenure. It has not been enough to work with in- 
dividual families and to try to rehabilitate them fam- 
ily by family. Old concepts have had to be modified 
and must continue to be modified. The concept of 
money as an instrument of investment and continued 
enterprise is by no means understood and accepted 
by these Indians. It is not apparent yet, whether 
without considerable exercise of control by Indian 
Service officials, the people can overcome their so- 
-cially inherited tendency to dispose of their live- 
stock, thus liquidating the venture. Leadership and 
followership in economic activities are not yet well 
defined, and rivalries and lack of community solidar- 
ity are threatening influences. 

Furthermore, it may prove exceedingly 
difficult to withdraw the constant oversight of the 
Indian Service from a people who for nearly three 
generations have come to depend upon the Govern- 
ment for food, clothing, and other care and to look to 
Government officials for decisions rather than to take 
the responsibility of making their own. 

The planning procedure followed at Red 
Shirt Table seems more promising than previous ef- 
forts which first sought to provide and manageall 
activities for the people, and which later sought by 
working with family after family to achieve economic 
independence for them. Through improved social 
organization the influence of the entire community 
is brought to bear upon.each member. 

The rehabilitation of many Indian commu- 
nities is being undertaken along somewhat similar 
procedures as those employed at the Red Shirt Table. 
Some are not quite so intensive and have had neither 
the credit assistance nor the personnel which have 
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been devoted to the Red Shirt Table project. The 
Pine Ridge Reservation officials are hopeful that 
their efforts may quickly be withdrawn from the Red 
Shirt Table and devoted to other communities and 
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that eventually every neighborhood in the reserva- 
tion will be economically independent and perfectly 
capable of managing its own affairs and directing 
its own destinies. 


EVERYBODY WHO'S HUNGRY CAN BELONG TO MY CHURCH 


20 Years Experience in Increasing Native Food Production 


Information provided by: S. B. Coles 
Organized and written by: F. L. W. Richardson, jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


The people of the world must now face a 
shortage of food and of ships and aeroplanes to trans- 
port food. To meet this situation, food production 
the worldover will have to be organized and intensi- 
fied locally in every region. In many parts of the 
world, United States personnel are actively engaged 
in increasing agricultural production, both foods and 
strategic crops. Based upon previous experiences 
gained in a similar program, it is the purpose of 
this statement to point out potential problems and 
solutions to these problems. 

The program referred to is that of the 
Galangue Mission of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions in the highland area of Portuguese Angola, 
Africa. The mission has been continuously operat- 
ing since 1922. Inadditionto ordinary religious mis- 
Sionary work, the program included economic de- 
velopment among a group of undernourished, starv- 
ing, and tax delinquent native tribesmen. Almost 
from the start, an American negro, Mr. S. B. Coles, 
has been associated with the mission to develop an 
intensive food production program to eliminate un- 
dernourishment and poverty. 

In the accomplishment of his goal, Mr. 
Coles has been eminently successful. Butat times 
he has experienced severe set-backs. Beginning 


witha handful of villagers the program has grown to 
include perhaps 100 villages of several hundred 
people each, or between 40,000 - 60,000 people. 
Countless others have benefited likewise, but not 
under the direct guidance of the mission. As a re- 
sult the county has grown economically from one of 
the least productive of the 30 or so counties in this 
particular province of the colony to one of the most 
productive. 

Statistics are poor but the following give 
further idea of the accomplishment. In the county in 
1922, no wheat was grown, no ploughs existed, tax 
delinquency was rife. In 1939, 31 long tons of wheat 
were gathered from only a handful of villages near 
the mission, ploughs had reached the 1000 mark; and 
98% of the county taxpayers promptly paid their taxes. 

As is customarily the case, revolutionary 
changes like the above inevitably brought about other 
changes. For instance, the native population doubled, 
the Portuguese residents quadrupled, the number of 
stores grew more than five times from around 10 to 
over 50, and countless natives were rapidly becom- 
ing Europeanized. Some of these by-product changes 
precipitated many problems that will be highlighted 
in the following brief account of the food production 
program. 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS MET IN THE FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


In 1922 the mission started in the high- 
land zone as a small scale program. The site was 
about 50 miles south of the town Nova Lisboa, the 
latter located on the railroad running between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Belgian Congo. The mission 
location is just within the corn trucking zone or that 


zone within which it is economically profitable to 
transport corn by truck to the railroad. At the 
start in 1922, the USA paidstaff consisted of two 
families, an evangelist who acted as director, 
and the agricultural man. Later on an MD was 
added, 
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Seventeen years later, in 1939, this small 
agricultural development had almost grown to assume 
acolony scale. The rate of growth had been possible 
only because natives had been trained to work among 
the tribesmen in their villages as teachers, farm 
demonstrators, and extension agents. 

Acharacteristic of the expanding program 
has been that at each stage of expansion new prob- 
lems were inevitably confronted. For convenience, 
the expansion of the program will be divided into 
five stages as follows and the serious problems pe- 
culiar to each stage will be highlighted, 

1) Organizing Stage - 1920-1922 

2) MissionScale - 1923-1924 (no village school 
centers started) 

3) LocalScale - 1925-1929 (9-16 village school 
centers operating) 

4) Regional Scale - 1930-1938 (34-50 village 
school centers operating, up to 10 extension 
workers employed) 

5) Colony Scale - 1939-present (Government 
starts similar program in many parts of col- 
ony. 


IL ORGANIZING STAGE 1920-2 - Resistance of Ri- 
val Church Group 

Upon request from the "king" of some 
30,000-40,000 odd natives and the approval of the 
Portuguese Government, the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1920 sent a man to Galangue 
County to determine the site of the mission. Gal- 
angue county is part of the highland area of Angola 
inhabited principally by a group of several 100,000 
natives all speaking the same language. Politically 
these natives are divided into large groups compris- 
ing tens of thousands each, and each group nominal- 
ly headed by a "king". Among these groups of na- 
tives in the highland area the American Board of 
Foreign Missions had been operating missions since 
1880. Except for some abortive attempts over 100 
years ago, neither they nor any other denomination 
had ever had a mission in Galangue county. 

Despite the invitation and official approval 
for this survey or organizing trip, a serious problem 
arose almost simultaneously with another group - a 
rival mission group. No sooner had a site been 
chosen than this rival group began to set up their 
own mission in precisely the same locality. Realis- 
tically facing the fact that this other religious de- 
nomination was very strongly represented in the re- 
gion and the colony, it was decided to abandon the 
site and open new negotiations with the Government 
authorities. Permission was granted to start a new 
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site a number of miles removed. Here the mission 
people set to work, and ignored the apparent affront 
and were as cordial and cooperative to the rival 
mission group as circumstances would allow. Since 
that time, the relations between the two missions 
have become increasingly harmonious, cooperative 
and mutually beneficial. 


IL. MISSION SCALE 1923-4 - Resistance of Native 
Villagers 

The new mission was opened by the Evan- 
gelist and the agricultural man and began operating 
in January 1923. Eight natives were immediately 
hired to build the necessary dwellings, roads, etc., 
and 50 students were enrolled for the new training. 
Six months later as concrete evidence of the new 
training, the 60or so odd mission people (staff, hired 
men, and students) were unique in the county. They 
were preparing food gardens, Nine months to a year 
later, the mission people had ample food but prac- 
tically every other group was undernourished. The 
concerted effort and warning of the mission staff had 
been of no avail and that despite the recurring fam- 
ines the natives had lived through the previous years, 

The mission 2gricultural program was 
based on simple technical knowledge. It consisted 
in cultivating the virgin bottom lands instead of the 
worn out patches of upland fields. 

The technical advantages of the bottom 
land over the upland fields was obvious. (1) They 
were far more fertile. (2) They were closer to the 
villages. (3) And two crops a year could be raised 
in place of one, (In addition to the rainy season crop 
raised on the upland fields, a dry season crop could 
be grown on the bottom lands because of ground 
water seepage from the hillsides.) To cultivate the 
bottom land was without a doubt the solution to starv- 
ation and tax delinquency. Technically, the plan was 
perfect, but it did not work. Why did the villagers 
fail to adopt the plan despite the starvation threat? 

The failure of the program in the villages 
was because of the resistance of the 'old men', the 
village leaders. These old men explained or ration- 
alized their position as follows: (1) They said their 
backs would hurt if they tried to hoethe bottom 
lands (it was tough grass land sod). (2) They quoted 
the lore of their tribe which affirmed that their 
wives would die if they worked in these valleys; and 
(3) It was the burial ground for their children and 
could not be disturbed. Frequent visits from mis- 
sion men were of no avail in persuading the villagers 
otherwise. The village headmen politely did nothing. 
The passive resistance became so exasperating 
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that on one occasion one of the mission men spoke 
his mindtoa village gathering in no uncertain terms. 
Fortunately that day a trusted native hired man work- 
ing at the mission, tactfully warned that some of the 
things said that day in anger could make the situa- 
tionevenworse. For the first time the mission men 
realized their lack of understanding. They had only 
been in the area a few months and knew neither the 
people nor the language well. Moreover, the agricul- 
tural man had given no visual proof to the natives 
that he knew what he was talking about. In short, he 
realized for the first time that he now was faced 
with more than a technical problem, it was as well 
a serious human problem. To expand the agricul- 
tural program, the villagers had to be won over. 
How could that be done? 


IIL LOCAL SCALE 1925-1929 - Difficulties in Fi- 
nancing Expansion 

To meet the problem of village coopera- 
tion, the agricultural man did four simple things: 
(1) Instead of starting something so revolutionary 
as bottom land farming, he initiated the simple pre- 
liminary improvements of giving away hoes far su- 
perior to any ever used by the villagers. This had 
the added advantage of making it easier to break the 
bottom grass land sod. (2) He had more informal 
and genuine contact with the villagers by visiting 
them more often, eating their food with them, etc. 
(3) He communicated the benefits of the scheme in 
simple picturesque language. Certain phrases be- 
came proverbial as for instance "let your hoe down 
where you are and there will grow tax money." (4) 
Most important of all, the effectiveness of the plan 
was actually demonstrated as soon as the mission 
gardens proved to be such a success, 

The villagers finally had concrete evi- 
dence to judge by. During the famine period, food 
was plentiful only at the mission; and despite the 
tribal tabu against bottom land farming, the wives 
of the mission men were still alive. The following 
planting season, many tribesmen in neighboring vil- 
lages started bottom land gardens. The local vil- 
lagers and their headmen were finally won over. 

To expand the program further, students 
trained at the mission school in agricultural meth- 
ods were sent to different villages to start a school 
center and demonstration bottom-land farm. In 1925 
five such men were placed in five villages: by 1929 
the number had grown to 16 indicating that the pro- 
gram hadtruly progressed beyond the mission scale 
and had been taken up by most villagers in the local 
vicinity. 
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But this success created a new problem - 
how could the expansion be financed, The contribu- 
tions from the USA were small and promised little 
chance for increase. In the beginning of the expan- 
sion, it had been possible to "stretch" the money 
paid out for labor by employing mainly students who 
would pay it back in tuition. But when the building 
program ceased, there would be no more money to 
"stretch". Thus, to expand the program, it was im- 
perative to discover some method of self-financ- 
ing. 

The following steps were taken to make 
possible a self-financing scheme: (1) The students 
were made to grow their own food, thus training them 
in farming and reducing the cost of their board. (2) 
Outstation teachers were paid in kind by their stu- 
dents. (3) Actual cash was raised by selling produce 
from the mission farm and from certain simple in- 
dustries as the making of floor roofing tiles, hoes, 
and ploughs. From these three means, especially 
the second, an almost completely self-financing sys- 
tem was set up eliminating ali financial restrictions 
onexpansion. In this manner, the financing problem 
was solved, making it possible to train and place 
teachers among the villagers. The mission program 
became truly self-sufficient in leadership and money. 
The stage was now set for the program to expand to 
a regional scale. 


IV. REGIONAL SCALE 1930-1938 - Locust Plague 

Expropriation of Mission Farm 

Around 1930, the number of outstation 
teachers more than doubled (from 16 - 34), and ten 
travelling extension workers added. The number of 
converts to bottom land farming increased by leaps 
and bounds. Ploughs were being introduced every- 
where. In fact, at the mission a primitive agricul- 
tural toolindustry was thriving with the manufacture 
of hoes, ploughs, and other tools. Progress was 
rapid and the outlook bright until two things hap- 
pened - one, a locust plague, and two, Government 
confiscation of the Mission farm. How were these 
problems met? 

The locust plague lasted for seven years 
in varying degrees of intensity. By 1935, it was so 
bad that both people and cattle died by the score. 
Even lions began encroaching on the compounds of 
villagersand traders. The natives stopped cultivat- 
ing the valleys, capital livestock was slaughtered and 
traders andthe mission were forced to give frequent 
free meals. To combat the plague attempts had been 
made to have small scattered fields which would 
have less attraction for the locusts and from which 
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locusts could more easily be driven. But such meth- 
ods availed little, the problem had to be tackled at 
its source. Finally the mission organized thousands 
of natives into groups to kill the locusts before they 
had reached the flying stage. For weeks these groups 
covered square miles of land thrashing piles of 
squirming larvae into lifeless masses of pulp. That 
year, 1937, the locust plague was over. (It is only 
fair to say that it had been on the wane anyway.) 

The other major problem to confront the 
mission was the expropriation of their farm by the 
county official in 1934. The ostensible reason given 
was thatthe claim for the land had never been regis- 
tered. Apparently, however, the reason was primar- 
ily a personality difficulty aggravated by the fact 
that the mission was in a sense beginning to rival the 
county Government in assuming leadership for the 
economic welfare of the natives in the county. hh 
short, by outgrowing the local scale to enter the re- 
gional scale, the mission was brought face to face 
with a new problem. Whereas the trouble had pre- 
viously been one of lack of success, now it was in part 
the reverse - too much success, 

To handle this problem, the Mission men 
had a simple solution. On the one hand, they them- 
selves never contested the county official, but on the 
other they talked to the two other important groups 
in the county, the traders and the rival church. In 
turn both of the latter through their various connec- 
tions of influence in important Government circles, 
brought pressure to bear on the superior officers of 
this county official. In due course, the land and 
part of the produce expropriated was returned, the 
county official publicly rebuked, and transferred out 
of the province, 

It is important to point out that through the 
mission's agricultural program, the traders had been 
able to expand their business and the rival church to 
raise more funds from their native members. This 
fact plus other frequent reciprocal services and the 
resulting personal friendships explains why in this 
crisis the traders and rival church group rallied to 
the cause. 

No more serious trouble before or since 
occurred with the county officers. In fact most of 
the Government officials had always been favorably 
disposed toward the mission in the same way as had 
been the traders and rival church group. The out- 
standing agricultural development meant increased 
income or tax revenue for all. So as to leave no 
doubt concerning the ultimate authority of the Gov- 
ernment, the Mission men never contested the Coun- 
ty officials' authority. In line with this procedure, 
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they were always scrupulously careful to do such 
things as getting the county officials' approval for 
each outstation teacher located and even making 
these men available to do odd jobs for the official 
when the occasion demanded, In this manner, proper 
working relationships became established between 
the mission men and the county officials. 


V. COLONY SCALE 1939-PRESENT - Expansion 
Plan Blocked by Government 

A remarkable step forward was made in 
1939 when the Government establisheda ‘similar pro- 
gram for most of the colony of Angola. Let us see 
how this came about. 

In 1937 a group of big traders in the col- 
ony, forming a quasi Government and trading organ- 
ization called the Corn Exchange, had made an ar- 
rangement to provide a special variety of corn for 
the Canary Islands. Through their various branch 
trading posts, those traders were familiar with the 
outstanding agricultural development program of the 
Mission. It is no surprise then that they approached 
the agricultural man of the mission to ask him if he 
would direct the production of 60 tons of seed of this 
special corn. He accepted the offer and attended to 
the distribution of the seed and the general supervi- 
Sion and necessary "jollying up" of the natives re- 
quired to insure maximum production. 

The results were so satisfactory that the 
Traders in the Corn Exchange returned to ask that 
the mission agricultural man supervise a similar 
project but this time involving 16 new areas. The 
plans involving distributing seeds and ploughs were 
prepared in detail and presented to the proper Gov- 
ernment officials. For two years no word was 
heard. In the meantime, the proposal had gone all 
the way tothe Secretary for the Colonies in Portugal. 
Two years later in 1939 a reply was received from 
the Government to the effect that the traders through 
their semi-government organization, the Corn Ex- 
change, were to confine themselves to trading alone; 
all aid to production and development work such as 
furnishing seeds and ploughs at cost price was to be 
the function of the Agricultural Department of the 
Government. Lines of authority were clarified. 

That year, 1939, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment began to be active. The agricultural program 
had become a part of the Government. In 1940 the 
Government distributed almost 2000 tons of corn and 
wheat and in 1939-1940 over 2000 ploughs at cost 
price. The fact that the Government had taken over 
the program on an extensive scale did not eliminate the 
Mission from the picture. Each had a job to do. 
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Natives hadto be educated before it would 
be worth the trouble for the Government to give 
them seeds andploughs. This "breaking ground" was 
a jobthe mission could continue doing. As the fore- 


CONCLUSION - PROBLEMS 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS SIMPLE COMPARED 
TO HUMAN PROBLEMS 

The purpose of this statement has been to 
point out the problems met in one particular food 
production program and how these problems were 
solved. What practical lessons have beer. learned? 
Simply stated, one practical lesson learned is that 
success came only after certain conditions were ful- 
filled, or steps taken, namely: 

1) Need for food and tax money (existed from 
the start). 

2) Choice of foods to be grown (not elaborated 
above). 

3) Satisfactory technical tools and methods to 
produce these foods. 

4) Cooperation of all people involved. 

One and two presented no problems. Item 
three presented two major problems--the somewhat 
special case of the locust plague and the need for 
better tools to farm the bottom land. To Solve the 
latter problem improvements in the simple tool- 
making industry were introduced. But as for item 
four, two major problems arose: 

1) Expansion was impossible without some meth- 
od of financing. 

2) Serious blockages and resistance was made 
to the program by natives, Government offi- 
cials, and rival missionaries. 

To expand the program, it was essential to 
train and place teachers in the villages. But all this 
took more money than the mission received from 
contributions. Therefore to make expansion possible, 
a self-sufficient financing scheme was finally worked 
out likewise resulting, so to speak, in leadership 
self-sufficiency. 

The second problem, the resistance of 
other groups, was an ever-recurring problem. With 
a continually expanding program, new groups auto- 
matically became affected and in many cases offered 
resistance tothe expanding program. From this ex- 
perience, there is a simple lesson to learn--every 
potentially resisting group must either be sold on 
the program or controlled or both. This means that 
before each stage of expansion, methods must be 
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front to the government program, the mission be- 
gan to develop new localities in their own region and 
they were invited by traders and other mission 
groups to initiate similar programsin other regions. 


MET AND SOLUTIONS FOUND 


determined for selling and controlling all new "power" 
groups to be affected. 


"SELLING" PROGRAM TO NATIVE VILLAGERS 

1) Theactual concrete demonstration of the pro- 
gram was the most important step in initially 
launching the program as well as in launching 
itamongeachnew group. There was never a 
truer adage than "seeing is believing". 

2) Don'tintroduce too revoluticnary changes all 
at once. Proceed from known to unknown-- 
e.g., from improved hoes to bottomland 
farming. 

3) Communicate the benefits of the program in 
simple picturesque language: Certain phrases 
became proverbial such as, “Let your hoe 
down where you are and there will grow up 
tax money". 

4) Maintain frequent formaland informal visits. 
This served the dual purpose of continually 
checking results and stimulating villagers to 
greater effort. In the language of the agri- 
cultural man, Mr. Coles, "I had to jolly them 
upall the time". This meant that in order to 
keep the natives and outstation mission 
teachers on the job, he had to visit the vil- 
lages frequently, make the rounds, tell amus- 
ing stories, praise good work, point out bad 
work tactfully, and give 'pep' talks. As dem- 
onstration was the prime factor in launching 
the program, so this continued day to day, 
year to year; "jollying up" and checking on 
the natives was the prime factor in keeping 
the program alive, growing, and food produc- 
tion increasing. "Jollying up" was not high- 
lighted above since it was so successfully 
done that it raised no problem. 


"SELLING" PROGRAM TO "POWER" GROUPS 
In selling the program to the different 
groups, the combination of three practices proved 
successful: (1) respectfor the other fellow's author- 
ity, (2) making the program financially advantageous 
to all, and (3) being cooperative and friendly to all. 
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"CONTROLLING" "POWER" GROUPS 

The various groups affected by the pro- 
gram were controlled as well as 'sold'. The power 
of one group was offset by the power of others. 
When the mission farm was expropriated, the trad- 
ers and rival church checked the Government. The 
reciprocal relations between the mission and the 
traders and rival church had become so strong that 
these groups rallied to counteract the Government's 
blockage. On another occasion, the Government 
checked the traders and the Mission. In short, the 
Government, the traders, and the missions al] 
checked each other. They formed a triumvirate 
balance of power. 

This balance of power did not only result 
in checking,it also provoked a certain amount of 
rivalry among the different groups or hierarchies. 
In certain cases, this rivalry served as incentives 
for 'progress', For instance, the mission and Corn 
Exchange program provoked the Government agri- 
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cultural department to extend the program over most 
of Angola 


REDEFINITION OF PURPOSE 

From the experience of the agricultural 
program, the mission men have changed their origi- 
nal objective. Originally the purpose was to help 
the natives help themselves in satisfying their basic 
needs. The idea is largely suggested by Sam Coles' 
expression, "Everybody who's hungry can belong to 
my church", Now the purpose is tt HELP BOTH 
THE NATIVES AND THE PORTUGUESE JOINTLY 
TO WORK TOGETHER TO SATISFY THEIR BAS- 
IC NEEDS AND TO BUILD UP THER COMMU- 
NITIES, COUNTIES AND COLONY. As the ag- 
ricultural man says, by spending their time, money 
and effort on reaping a greater economic harvest, 
both Portuguese and natives alike can build up bet- 
ter communities, better regions, and a better col- 
ony. 


THIRTY YEARS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
by 


F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. 


Itis very rare that students of administra- 
tion--either theoretical or practical--have an oppor- 
tunity to review the development of a successful ven- 
ture in changing the conditions of social life. Con- 
sequently, an experience of thirty years' evolution 
of practicaland successful methods in rural rehabil- 
itation in southern India is very much worth exam- 
ining. The present article attempts to summarize 
that experience and distill from it the lessons it can 
teachto others concerned elsewhere with rural cus- 
tom, agricultural poverty, and practical administra- 
tion. 

The experience we are to examine is that 
of Dr. Spencer Hatch, a highly successful director of 
rural reconstruction for the Y. M. C. A. in Travan- 
core.! It is a record of accomplishment which has 
won plaudits from official and unofficial sources in 
India, enlisting both European and Indian enthusiasm, 
and presenting tangible results in the statistics of 
health, production, and income of extensive districts 


1+ Dr. Hatch's story can be gleaned from two books: 

I. Up from India by D. Spencer Hatch, (pp. XVIII and 208 with photographs, one map. 

and Madras, Oxford University Press, Fourth (Revised) Edition, 1938) referred to below as Vol. I. 

II. Further Upward in Rural India by D. Spencer Hatch, (pp. XI and 200 with photographs. 
University Press, 1938) referred to below as Vol. II. 


among southern India's poorest peasantry. 

The importance of Dr. Hatch's work lies 
in his recording for others the development of a 
method at once comprehensive and individual, He 
believes he has a method of working with rural folk, 
culturally unique and traditionally hide-bound as 
they may be either in India or elsewhere, which is 
general enough to deal with all the complexly inter- 
related needs of a distressed rural economy at once 
and yet concrete enough to win individual acceptance 
and support, 

In most countries attempts at rural re- 
construction are too often piecemeal, Many pro- 
grams are no more than charity hand-outs. India's 
experience was no exception. All too often even the 
best conceived programs have barely reached a few 
peasants scattered here and there and have done little 
to set the mass of peasant population, even in a 
single district, in movement toward greater secu- 


rity. 


Bombay, Calcutta, 


India, Oxford 











Dr. Hatch's accomplishment lay in touching 
the whole community of the rural districts his pro- 
gram reached. Itlay just in setting the people them- 
selves in motion. He calls such stimulation "A Com- 
prehensive Self-Help Program." He says, "No chap- 
ter inthe story ofthe climb to happier living in rural 
India will be more interesting than this thattells of the 
gradual, day by day finding out and building up of the 
best ways to make progress. This is the story ofa 
real struggle.---Itisnot easy.---Through this strug- 
gle we arrive, one by one, at tried methods and 
principles so definitely that we can state them and 
use them. Such arrival is immensely satisfying af- 
ter the uncertain stages."2 "May this description-- 
make it unnecessary for others to go the whole, long, 
slow and costly way of experimentation which I have 
gone."3 


IL THE PROBLEM OF RURAL INDIA 
1) The Flight of the Rural Villager. 

The bulk of the Indian peasantry is dis- 
eased, hungry, and desperately poor. Health condi- 
tions are perhaps the worst in the world. The com- 
bination of constant disease and ever recurring ep- 
idemics has reduced life expectancy to less than 
twenty-five years. 

Malnutrition is common and the diet un- 
balanced. Few poor possess land of their own to 
grow food; those who rent generally have plots too 
small to produce enough for their families to live on. 
This chronic condition is made worse by the danger 
of periodic floods or droughts. Agricultural tools 
and techniques are primitive. 

Poverty is extreme. Some families live 
onnomore than the equivalent of a dime a day. Vil- 
lage industries are dying. Cheap consumer goods 
from manufacturing nations are flooding the markets. 
Frequent litigation and the exorbitant rates of the 
money lenders keep many of the poor in permanent 
debt. This in brief has been for decades the prob- 
lem of India. What has been done about it? 

2) Misguided Charity - Piecemeal and Hand-Out 
Methods. 

Much has beendone. Roads, wells, and ir- 
rigation systems have been built. Improved seed and 
implements have been distributed. Cattle and other 
livestock have been inoculated against disease, and 
children vaccinated. But despite all these remedies 
applied in many parts of the country, the permanent 
effect has been negligible. In any one area, the rem- 
edies have been too scattered, too piecemeal. The 
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people just have not taken to and adopted the many 
charitable aids handed out to them. 

Anextreme example of the failure of hand- 
ing out charity is the case of village latrines. In one 
instance, paid government men bored 3,000 latrines 
for impoverished peasant villagers. Upon comple- 
tion, to everyone's surprise, the villagers never used 
the new latrines, but instead fouled all around them. 
As isolated improvements they meant nothing and 
were notadopted. Countless other examples of sim- 
ilar failure experienced in handing out charity could 
be cited from India and all over the world. 

3) Discovery of a Way Out - Self-Help. 

In contrast, Spencer Hatch has actually 
been outstandingly successful in introducing latrines 
tothe peasant villagers. His method has been to in- 
duce the families to bore their own latrines them- 
selves as an incidental in a general program, with 
the result that they use them. One by one families 
have bored their own latrines as they became grad- 
ually convinced of the need of having them. One lit- 
tle backward village boasts a latrine for every house. 
This method of guiding the villagers to helping 
themselves he refers to as "Self-Help". 

As he was successful in substituting self- 
help methods for hand-out methods, so was he suc- 
cessful in making the program comprehensive in- 
stead of piecemeal. Instead of inadequately meeting 
only a FEW of the needs of a FEW of the people, an 
attempt was made to meet ALL the needs of ALL 
the people. 

The fully developed comprehensive self- 
help program started around 1925. To serve as 
demonstration center, a thoroughly rural area was 
chosen near the coast close to the southern tip end 
of the Indian Peninsula in one of the smaller native 
states called Travancore, specifically Kearen. The 
area lies midway between the two cities of Trivan- 
drum and Nagercoil, on hilly land between the moun- 
tain andthe sea, Initially, for concentrated effort, a 
smaller area was chosen within 3 miles of a village 
center called Martandam. Within this 3-mile area 
there lived 45,000 people divided among 46 villages. 
Later the area of concentrated effort was enlarged to 
include the territory of a 5-7 mile radius from the 
center. This 5-7 mile circle will be referred to as 
the Martandam area, and most of the accomplish- 
ments referred to below have taken place within it. 
Even outside Martandam area, as we shall see, scat- 
tered villages up to 100 miles from the center were 
profoundly influenced by the innovations at Martan- 
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dam. In varying degrees, the influence of Martan- 
dam has even spread further. Indian leaders have 
invited Spencer Hatch to help in the reconstruction 
of many other region's villages. Before describing 
the center's accomplishments, it will be wise to ex- 
amine closely the major purposes or objectives of 
the Self-Help program. Without a clear-cut idea of 
purposes, the story of accomplishment has little 
meaning. 

Throughout Dr. Hatch's volumes, his gen- 
eral purposes and aims are describedin various 
ways. Perhaps his most concise statement of them 
is as follows: "to bring about a complete upward de- 
velopment towards a more abundant life for rural 
people - spiritual, mental, physical, social, and eco- 
nomic."4 The two volumes highlight three aspects 
of these aims: 

1) To make it possible for the rural villager 
consistently and increasingly to satisfy all his 
basic needs, 

2) To assure reasonable permanency of these 
benefits. 

3) Towork outand continually perfect the meth- 
ods for achieving the above two aims. 

To what extent have the above three goals 
been reached? 


IL ACCOMPLISHMENT - 1925 COMPARED WITH 
1937. 
1) Satisfying All Basic Needs Together. 

The India villagers in the Martandam area 
were poorer, more diseased, and hungry than in most 
other parts of South India - perhaps worse off than 
most groups anywhere in the world. Poverty, dis- 
ease, and hunger combine to make a triple curse, 
each one helping to bring on and perpetuate the oth- 
ers. 

To eliminate poverty and hunger, food 
production had to be increased; cash crops and cot- 
tage industries developed and improved, techniques 
in such surviving local crafts as weaving, pottery 
making, etc., introduced. Innumerable technical 
and human obstacles stood in the way. Regarding 
increased food production, the soil was infertile and 
rocky, the rainfall low and poorly distributed, agri- 
cultural implements primitive, and local varieties 
of seed and stock poor. Regarding cottage industry, 
the local products were of poor quality and they 
were poorly marketed. ‘ 

Regarding both agriculture and cottage in- 
dustry, human obstacles included lack of leadership, 
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group conflicts, exploitation by money lenders, idle- 
ness, ignorance and traditional habits that had be- 
come ingrained over the generations. 

To overcome all these obstacles and to 
meet the needs of poverty and hunger took outstand- 
ing accomplishments. 

Dr. Hatch's two books stress particularly 
accomplishment in the improvement of livestock 
and inthe development of about twenty cottage indus- 
tries. Only in exceptional cases does he cite figures 
to give a precise idea of accomplishment, but two 
cases are cited: the production and marketing of 
eggs and the cultivation of honey. 

In 1937, 13,275 large eggs were marketed 
monthly as comparedto none in 1925, when a poultry 
improvement project was first inaugurated. In 1925, 
indeed, there were only an inconsequential number of 
small eggs produced locally, and these came from 
tiny native fowl little different from the wild hens of 
the jungle. Success with large eggs in turn stimulated 
the making of 4,000 or so baskets a year, needed to 
ship the eggs to market. As for bee keeping, 
there was only one bee keeper within a three-mile 
radius of the center in 1928. Less than nine years 
later there were several hundred. 319 families 
owned 1,096 hives producing 4,304 pounds of honey 
to sell during that year and representing an increased 
income for these 319 poor families of over 3,000 
rupees--all clear profit with no expenditure for equip- 
ment or labor other than the expenditure of time, 
that would otherwise have been spent in idleness, 

Typhoid fever, cholera, maleria, hook- 
worm, etc.,are common in or near Martandam. Ep- 
idemics are recurrent. In 1928 cholera took over 
9,000 people in South Travancore. In 1937 the dis- 
ease raged again. Hookworm surveys by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation indicate that in some of the vil- 
lages in the Martandam area, every person has 
hookworm. Once a disease starts in a village, it 
spreads rapidly and attacks almost every family of 
that village. 

Accomplishment in curing these conditions 
has been outstanding. Numerous wells have been 
sunk in many of the villages, thus eliminating the 
main causes of the spread of cholera. As already 
mentioned, covered latrines have been bored through- 
out the area. With them a new sanitary system 
serves two purposes as they are equipped to decom- 
pose, deodorize and pulverize sewage through soil 
bacteria, so that the sewage can be reclaimed to be 
used or sold for fertilizer. 








One of the most significant developments 
has occurred outside the Martandam area on a sim- 
ilar project with which Spencer Hatch has also been 
associated. Here landowners have been persuaded 
to move out of the congested unsanitary villages to 
live on their farms in the open country. Action is 
being taken to encourage this new type of settlement 
because it is far easier to control human and animal 
diseases when people and animals are not crowded 
one almost on top of the other as they are in village 
slums. 

Finally, through better nourishment and 
exercise, the general health and resistance of vil- 
lagers is being built up. Organized recreation and 
athletic contests, despite general discouragement of 
such pursuits fostered by religion and custom, have 
spread remarkably among rural village youth. 

2) Assuring Reasonable Permanency of Rem- 
edies. 

There are at least two dangers that threat- 
en the continued existence of any reconstruction pro- 
gram such as that at Martandam. One is the danger 
of the program's ‘folding up' upon the withdrawal of 
the reconstruction agency. The other is the almost 
certain turn of events that bettering the lot of one 
group will result in exploiting or antagonizing an- 
other group. In the latter case, care must be taken 
to see that the remedy does not grow to be worse 
than the disease. What progress has Spencer Hatch 
made in turning over the leadership to local people? 
What progress has been made in controlling conflict- 
inginterests and transforming them into like inter- 
ests? 

Despite the dearth of village leadership, 
Spencer Hatch has been able to develop village lead- 
ers, both technically proficient and proficient in 
handling people. In fact, the whole program has been 
spread by developing honorary unpaid leaders ready 
to return to work in their native villages. By vari- 
ous means local men have been won over and drawn 
into the program. In a six months summer training 
school, begun in 1926, 950 graduates, mostly native 
villagers, had been trained by 1937. Apparently a 
large percentage of these graduates have become 
active practicing rural reconstruction village lead- 
ers. They are "leading" all over India, Ceylon and 
Burma. 

In the Martandam area an outstanding ex- 
ample of the growth of spontaneous native village 
leadership was the evolution of cooperative egg 
marketing. In 1935 the village producers moved to 
take over for themselves the running of the egg 
marketing which the demonstration center had set 


up. After two years, in 1937, they had not let quali- 
ty drop. They hadkept up the volume of business and 
had lost no customers. 

Dr. Hatch worked also to bridge another 
gap usual in reconstruction. He saw to it that at 
Martandam the whole program had been geared into 
government administration. Whereas, formerly 
government had little contact with the villagers of 
the Martandam area, now government officers are 
beginning to reach the villagers through their own 
unpaid village leaders. In short, they are cooperat- 
ing in marketing, building roads, and wells, training 
technical men, etc. In short, Dr. Hatch and his 
YMCA staff worked to make themselves increasingly 
unnecessary, in bringing about a union between gov- 
ernment and the villagers. 

Much progress has been made in trans- 
forming conflicting interests into like interests in 
fostering cooperation among all groups in the region. 
Communal, caste, and class rivalries have been 
overcome. Spencer Hatch has consistently refused 
to "be connected with any organization of particular 
religion or caste if it means that other castes and 
creeds are excluded." His work has always been for 
aprogram "of the whole people, by the whole people, 
for the whole people: all castes and creeds, ages, 
sexes, and conditions of people participating in the 
program, all helping with it, aud all being helped by 
it." This he calls "socialization". 

Needless to say, difficulties in accomplish- 
ing "socialization" have beentremendous. Itis a very 
personal and intimate business--to change from long 
accustomed methods of antagonism, isolation and 
competition to methods of cooperation in village life. 

To bring about "socialization", many or- 
ganizations unrestricted in membership were set 
up: village associations, regional associations and 
the like. Christians, Hindus and Moslems were 
brought together; all castes, rival villages, and rival 
groups within one village were all together in inter- 
village athletic contests, frequent exhibitions of farm 
and craft products and various entertainments. For 
instance, native drama, lately fallen into desuetude, 
has been revivedand inter-village circuits arranged. 
Actors play outdoors on bright moonlit nights. Au- 
diences of five hundred to a thousand or more, even 
when they have to pay, are common. Village folk 
dances have been revived. They had almost com- 
pletely died out because of Christian interdicts 
against dancing to the songs of Hindu lore. Miscel- 
laneous other new activities, like well-used circulat- 
ing libraries, individual family and village prizes 
for improvements, and the development of uniform 
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weights and measures for all villages of the region, 
testify to the revivifying influence of Self-Help on 
village life. 

The concrete results of such "socializa- 
tion"are evident in numerous ways within each vil- 
lage. For the first time village people have been 
able to act together jointly in community affairs, 
building for themselves roads, sanitary wells, and 
the like. And village isolation has begun to disap- 
pear. In 1937, to bring the consuming city popula- 
tion into a closer relationship with the surrounding 
village producers, sales depots were being set up in 
the cities, and city YMCA people were beginning to 
go into the dependent rural hinterlands to help back- 
ward villagers meet some of their problems. 

3) Perfecting Methods for Carrying Out Rural 
Reconstruction. 

What progress has been made in working 
out and perfecting the methods of rural reconstruc- 
tion proved successful in Martandam so that they can 
be applied by others elsewhere to bring about more 
rapid progress? Toanswer the question, five-years' 
accomplishment in another Travancore village be- 
tween 1932 and 1937 canbe cited. This village, named 
Paraniyam, is about 17 miles from Martandam. A 
program for Paraniyam began with the arrival there 
of several graduates of the Martandam school, one of 
whom became principal leader and organizer. The 
lessons that had been so painfully learned in Martan- 
dam one by one were applied there in toto. A descrip- 
tion of the work within this village will serve to de- 
scribe the comprehensive methods of "Self-Help" as 
they are combined within one village. Except for 
training in reconstruction methods and the help de- 
rived from a few loans and from belongings to the 
Martandam breeding circuit (prize cocks, bulls, and 
goats) progress at Paraniyam was entirely spontane- 
ous and unaided. 

The leaders organized the building of a 
YMCA center including a library, a well attended 
reading room, a headquarters for literary meetings 
and religious study groups. The library houses 1,000 
books which circulate so constantly that they have to 
be bound and rebound. A rural reconstruction cen- 
ter, a farm, and an organizing and marksting cen- 
ter, similar to'the ones at Martandam, grew up. 
Two playgrounds have been created, one for young 
men and one for boys. They are full practically ev- 
ery evening. 

Several export industries have been de- 
veloped, especially in eggs and woven cloth. 4,488 
large eggs are marketed per month, and there exist 
infactno more small eggs in the whole village. The 
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weaving factory consists of six looms and twelve 
Weavers who were formerly unemployed. One of 
these men was sent to the government school to 
learn the best weaving methods. Bleaching, dyeing 
and spinning the yarn is all done within the village. 
The finished cloth is sold through the rural recon- 
structioncenter. Miscellaneous other export indus- 
tries have been developed such as tomatoes, bottled 
and labeled honey, and arrowroot flour. Within the 
village the people appear much better fedand dressed, 
Itis interesting to note that a barter system has de- 
veloped. 

Outside the village the influence is spread- 
ing. On Sundays twenty-five men teach Sunday 
School classes in eleven outlying villages, to which 
no other teachersever go. A Government doctor has 
found the leaders in the village so cooperative that he 
has opened a clinic there. 

The remarkable progress in five years 
was only made possible because of the methods that 
had been developed in Martandam through constant 
trial anderror. The long and expensive experimen- 
tation stage was eliminated. They knew what to do, 
how to do it and they did it thoroughly, irrepressib- 
ly using no half-way measures. It will be the pur- 
pose in the remaining part of the article to indicate 
what these methods are and to present the evidence 
for their relative effectiveness and limitation. 


Tij PIECEMEAL PROGRAMS 

It has been somewhat difficultfrom read- 
ing the two books of Spencer Hatch to piece together 
the sequence of events that led up to the compre- 
hensive program which has accomplished so much. 
Apparently, in the evolution of the comprehensive 
program, four different types of programs developed 
the one from the other. All these first four programs 
Dr. Hatch calls "Piecemeal Programs" because they 
dealt only with certain limited aspects of the total 
problem of helping the rural villager meet his needs. 
The first one of these, already referred to was a 
program of hand-out charity. 

1) Handing-out Cures to People in General. 

To do something to alleviate the miser- 
ies of recurrent poverty, disease and famine ainong 
the peasants of India has always been the better part 
of wisdom for any government, 

Emergency relief programs have often 
been carried out to meet periodic crises of flood, 
famine, war. Food, drugs, nursing care, temporary 
housing, etc.,have been dispensed to meet each cri- 
sis, Likewise, rural betterment programs have 
been attempted to meet the more enduring needs of 











the poor, the diseased and the underfed. Improved 
stock, latrines, wells, roads, etc., have been given 
out tothe people. But however satisfactory hand-out 
methods may be for emergency relief, the example 
of the bore latrines demonstrated the folly of the 
method for bringing about permanent cures. One 
must know what people think their own needs are as 
distinct from what anyone else thinks. The distinc- 
tion between people's needs and their felt needs may 
be crucial. 

Another failing with these hand-out pro- 
grams was a lamentable fragmentation of effort re- 
sulting from several government and private agen- 
cies' all trying to hand-out charity to the same peo- 
ple at once. The following quotation from Spencer 
Hatch is pertinent: "The numerous minor officials 
who now deal piecemeal with his problems the vil- 
lager cannot understand and often does not trust. 
Representing different departments, with little co- 
operation among them andno connected plan of work, 
one visitor collects revenue, one advocates cooper- 
ative credit, another improved seed and new imple- 
ments, another comes to inoculate cattle and another 
to vaccinate children, another deals with sanitation, 
and another inspects the village schools."5 So many 
minor officials are more likely to exasperate the 
villager than to awaken him from his present atti- 
tude of indifference. 

To eliminate such confusion, an integrated 
plan and unified action is essential. A comprehen- 
Sive program must replace a piecemeal program. 

There is also a need in government pro- 
grams for better adaptation of programs to local 
conditions, for within India itself there are many re- 
gional differences and variations. For instance, ag- 
ricultural experiments in the tropical rainfall areas 
of the country have little application to arid areas. 

2) Demonstrating Remedies to People in Gener- 
al, 

To meet such difficulties, much experiment 
was needed. To get remedies to the people was the 
question. [literacy in India is rife; there was little 
use in disseminating printed matter. Demonstra- 
tion centers for agricultural experiment and for 
teaching industrial trades seemed the best method. 

a. Demonstration Farms 

But government demonstration farms, 
setup inall parts of India, have been suc- 
cessful only as producing units. As dem- 
onstration units they have failed. They 
have had next to no influence upon the In- 
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dian peasant. An investigatory commis- 

sion on agriculture has recommended 

strongly against them. 

The commission points out that consid- 
erable success had been attained only when 
demonstration plots are located on actual 
peasantfarms. Thus Success has been at- 
tained in the U.S.A. and other countries 
with demonstration plots developed on the 
actual farms of ordinary farmers. 

Farmers are not impressed in India 
(or anywhere else) with what they see done 
on the best land on government financed 
show farms, operated with public money 
and not on a self-sustaining basis. They 
are impressed by what they might do 
themselves, on their own farms under their 
own conditions. Demonstrators soon 
learned at Martandam they must get out 
among the farmers and work as they did. 
b. Weaving School and Demonstration 
Looms 

Topromote hand weaving schools have 
been set up in many places in India and 
Ceylon. But all too often the looms dis- 
played and used for teaching are too ex- 
pensive for the villagers; they cannot pro- 
cure them. In many cases the looms are 
full height looms, too big for many small 
low peasant houses. At Martandam pit 
looms with fly shuttles were installed at 
approximately one-half the cost of the 
larger ones and were easily fitted into the 
ordinary village cottages. 

3) Guiding Specific Persons to Adopt Remedies. 

Paralleling government relief work and 
charity were various activities of the Y.M.C.A. In 
South Travancore the Y.M.C.A. was active, but it 
required considerable ingenuity tocarry out a pro- 
gram with the little money and the small paid staff 
available. 

To meet such limitations at Martandam it 
was planned to use very little equipment and to put 
next to no money into buildings, equipment and the 
like. With a small staff the only possible effective 
way to work was with groups rather than single fam- 
ilies. Yet, the Indian villages were sorely deficient 
in organizations with leaders through whom the 
Y.M.C.A. might work. 

At Martandam there were only a few re- 
ligious organizations and these were limited in mem- 
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bership and activities. There was little overall vil- 
lage leadership. The old village polity of the pan- 
chayat had practically disappeared. And conditions 
favoring the rise of new village leaders were def- 
initely poor. Provincial government had assumed 
the function of former village leaders; the villagers 
were divided into more or less fixed caste, religious, 
and other groups; and the villagers had too little of 
the technical knowledge needed to meet their own 
needs. For young men difficulties were greater be- 
cause of a high respect for age in India, a decided 
obstacle for such a young man's organization as the 
Y.M.C.A. 

But new organizations were set up in the 
Travancore villages, called "Village Associations." 
Inthe early days, apparently, "rural secretaries", as 
they were called, were successful organizers of re- 
ligious work, athletics and education. 

Dr. Hatch feels that where government 
failed to reach the people, the Y.M.C.A. succeeded. 
Through village associations, the Y.M.C.A. was able 
to make a start directly within the Indian village. 
But the village associations were clearly insufficient. 
The whole economic side of life was neglected. They 
did not reach the neediest. Their members, all too 
soon, began to form closed corporations with no in- 
tent to serve others and no practical program for do- 
ing so. 

4) Guiding More Persons to Adopt More Rem- 
edies 

To make up for the insufficiencies of the 
original village associations, a new program was 
adopted in 1919. Cooperative Credit Societies were 
set up to free many of the poor from perennial debt. 
It was almost impossible for a poor peasant to shake 
off his burden of debt under the high rates of interest 
imposed by village money lenders. Government, too, 
had sponsored credit cooperatives but many of these 
had failed. 

But why did the government cooperatives 
fail, with so many of the members defaulting on 
their loans, while village money lenders continued 
to squeeze far higher rates of interest out of peas- 
ants? The answer is that the money lender knew 
his customers well and traditionally gave loans only 
for productive purposes. Moreover, he continually 
checked up on his customers. However exploitive 
Indian money lenders may be for personal gain, new- 
comers in a profession thousands of years old can 
profit from their accumulated practical experience 
and their knowledge of local custom and character. 


6+ Op cit. Vol. II. p+ 162. 
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The failure of the government's cooper- 
atives made the introduction of the Y.M.C.A. coop- 


eratives doubly difficult. Yet, Y.M.C.A.'s organ- 
izer succeeded when he worked through village peo- 
ple. He had to find the proper man from among a 
circle of villagers for secretary and train him. As 
the only practical way to help the people get rid of 
debt was to start them on efficient production, coop- 
erative credit must be used for cooperative produc- 
tion. It was slow, up-hill work to persuade people 
that cooperation was the way out for them. But even- 
tually credit cooperatives came to be both popular 
and successful. It is significant that they became 
successful for the same reason that the money lender 
was successful and by stealing his established meth- 
ods. Credit was limited to productive loans. Rep- 
resentatives of the cooperative society, themselves 
villagers, knew the people of the village well and 
could supervise them constantly. The following quo- 
tation sums up the Martandam experience: 

"There must be personal supervision all 
the way--supervision of the giving of the loan to see 
that it is for a known productive purpose, supervi- 
sion over the borrower to see that he spends the mon- 
ey for the agreed purpose, supervision to see that he 
looks well, diligently and energetically after the proj- 
ect for which the money is spent, supervision to see 
that the money is paid back when due. With adequate, 
all-the-way supervision, cooperation will succeed; 
without it, it will fail." 6 

In contrast other types of cooperatives 
were unsuccessful. For example, cooperative stores 
in almost every case failed. Likewise some other 
cooperative production schemes also failed. Too 
often they were started by zealots with little knowl- 
edge of business and who knew nothing of the pro- 
gression of steps involved in the process running 
from production through marketing. But when vil- 
lagers knew these steps from their own work, they 
proved able watchdogs of cooperative moneys. 

5) Conclusion - The Evolution of a Comprehen- 
sive Program 

The evolution from handing out charity to 
anybody at all to guiding specific persons in the 
adoption of specific improvements involved a steady 
progression towards greater inclusiveness. Cures 
in one sphere soon multiplied to fill needs in another 
sphere of village life. The change from disseminat- 
ing remedies by handout to expert guidance involved 
an ever-increasing participation of the villagers 
themselves. For them, intact, there was a pro- 
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gression from isolated help to an autonomous, co- 
operative self-direction. 

Each one of the piecemeal programs had 
valuable experience to contribute for a comprehen- 
sive program. Fitting together the experience so 
earned, what dowe get? On the accompanying chart, 
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such experience and the lessons learned from it 
have been arranged systematically. The final state 
of the program as reported in 1938 is as different 
from its original conception as a modern airplane 
is different from the original Wright Brothers! 
model. 


TABLE IA 


OBJECTIVES 


A. THREE GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND METHODS FOR MAKING THEM SPECIFIC: 


(*) (*) 
Piece- Compre- 
meal hensive 
Programs Program 


IL SATISFY PEASANTS' BASIC NEEDS (Devise specific objectives, i.e. 


specific remedies for specific peasants) 


1. Choose peasants to be benefited. 3,4 - 
2a. Discover their basic needs - thru personal association. 4 - 
2b. Discover their basic needs - thru systematic survey. ~ 1 

3. Remedies based on general expert knowledge. 2 - 

4. Remedies locally adapted by technical experiment. 2 - 

5. Remedies locally adapted to cultural limitations of peasants. (little 

mention) 1? 

6. Complete "all-out" remedies. - 2? 

Il. ASSURE REASONABLE PERMANENCY OF REMEDIES 
1. Develop local leadership. 3,4 s 
2. Control or eliminate group conflict. (little 
, mention) 1 
Ii SYSTEMATICALLY IMPROVE THE RECONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATION 

BETTER PLANNING - OPERATING AND REPLANNING 

1. Systematically translate general objectives into specific objectives. (little 
mention) 2 

2. Systematic methods for attaining objectives, step by step. (little 
mention) 2 

3. Systematically recording progress. (little 
mention) 2 

-4, Redetermining specific aims and steps in accordance with experience. (little 
mention) 2 


& 
(*) Numbers refer to programs or stages as numbered in text. Usually only that program or stage is mentioned 
during which the particular item was first inaugurated. 
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TABLE IB 


B. THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES i.e. SPECIFIC REMEDIES FOR SPECIFIC PEASANTS 
(to meet permanently the basic needs of rural villagers) 


(*) (*) 
Piece- Compre- 
meal hensive 
Programs Program 


IA. TECHNICAL REMEDIES (changing technical practices and skills, etc.) 


1, Health and Sanitation - diet, disease control, etc. 1 - 
2. Educational - reading. 3,4 - 
3a. Economic (Agricultural Production) - disease control, selective 
breeding, etc. 2,4 - 
3b. Economic (Cottage Industry Production) - methods, equipment, 
styling, etc. : 2,4 - 


IB. ORGANIZATIONAL REMEDIES (changing relations between people) 


3c. Economic - marketing - stable relation to customers. - 2 
4. Religion - selfless guidance of others, etc. 3,4 ~ 
5. Social - Cooperation between all individuals, groups and castes. ~ 1 
6. Leadership - development of initiative. 

-foreign leaders 1,2 - 
- local village leaders 3,4 

- rural regional leaders - 3 
- urban leaders from neighboring cities - 3 


I SPECIFIC PEASANTS NEEDING HELP 


1. Scattered individuals and families. ? (superseded) 
2. Small groups in scattered villages. 3,4 (superseded) 
1 


3. Total village population in a given region - 


(*) Numbers refer to programs or stages as numbered in text. Usually only that program or stage is mentioned 
during which the particular item was first inaugurated. 
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TABLE II 
METHODS 


METHODS FOR ATTAINING OBJECTIVES (Building a reconstruction organization to 
transplant the appropriate remedies) 


(*) (*) 
Piece- Compre- 
meal hensive 


Programs Program 


I. SETTING UP THE ORGANIZATION 


1. Functions envisioned (job descriptions) (little 
mention) 1 
2. Limitations of money. no mention 1 
3. Limitation of leaders (recruitment, selection) 3,4 ~ 
4. Departmentalization, number of people, lines of authority, etc. (little 
mention) 1 
5. Locating organizing centers. no mention 1 
6. Training teachers. no mention 2 
IL RUNNING THE ORGANIZATION 
a. RELATION BETWEEN THE LOCAL LEADERS, THEMSELVES AND 
THE LED. 
1. Demonstration of appropriate remedies. 2 - 
2. Expert intimate counsel. 3,4 - 
3. Increasing group activities and forming new organizations. 3,4 - 
4. All-the-way supervision. 4 - 
5. Frequent or repetitive. (little 
mention) 1 
6. Working only with those requesting help. no mention 1 
b. RELATION BETWEEN LOCAL, REGIONAL AND URBAN LEADERS 
1. Gradual increase in enlisting cooperation. no mention 3 
2. Forming new organizations. no mention 3 
c. RELATION TO CUSTOMERS (Cooperative marketing) 
1. Not explicitly stated. é 2 
2. More direct and frequent contact with urban customers. - 3 


Il. PERFECTING THE ORGANIZATION (See A III under objectives). 


% 
( ) Numbers refer to programs or stages as numbered in text. Usually only that program or stage is mentioned 
during which the particular item was first inaugurated. 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY is a quar- 
terly journal devoted to the solution of practical 
problems of human relations in the fields of busi- 
ness and political administration, psychiatry, social 
workand wherever else human relations play a part. 
It is based upon the premise that a science of human 
relations can only be developedif theories are tested 
in practice. 

A prediction which is not susceptible of 
verification is little more than idle speculation. It 
provides us with nothing on which a science of human 
relations can be built. But if we apply the results of 
an analysis to the solution of a concrete problem, 
we have performed an experiment, and we have gained 
a laboratory to test our hypotheses. APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY is primarily concerned with en- 
couraging this kind of experimentation in the field 
of human relations. 

During the last two decades, out of the 
varied efforts of anthropologists, human geographers, 
administrators in business and government, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, 
a new field of science - human relations - has been 
defined. In spite of market differences in the term- 
inology and scope of many of these subjects, it has 
become recognized that all are concerned with the 
same general problems and that each must become 
increasingly aware of and use the methods and re- 
sults of the others. APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY is 
also concerned with bringing about this desired end. 

The name ANTHROPOLOGY has been 
given to the publication because of the leading role 
which the discipline has had in roughing out a science 
of human relations. This circumstance has come 
about through the conditions under which anthropol- 
ogists have had to work, rather than through any in- 
tellectual monopoly. First, anthropologists have had 
to work in the field, to gather facts by actual inter- 
view and observation. Second, each field worker has 
had to work alone, to remain unspecialized, or rather 
he has had to combine in one person all the special- 
ties. Because of this lack of specialization the an- 
thropologist studied allaspects of people, he learned 
by experience thatall these aspects were interrelated 
and hence he came tolook at man as a whole. Third, 
mostanthropologists have had opportunities to check 
their generalizations against markedly different cul- 
tural situations. Thus when the anthropologist final- 
ly turned to consideration of his own culture, he had 
learned an objectivity and a general point of view 
which stood him in good stead. 


Looking at man as a whole means that no 
aspect of human relations is omitted from consider- 
ation. Beginning with the premise that man is an 
organism, the anthropologist tries to explain man's 
behavior in terms of known physiological principles. 
He sees human relations, therefore, as the way in 
which organisms adjust to one another and to the 
natural environment. Differences in these adjust- 
ments bring about those individual differences we 
refer to as personality; and the differences in the 
ways of groups of individuals are related to one an- 
other make up man's institutions; familial, economic, 
political, religious, and associational, The variations 
in complexity of institutions and in the adjustments 
of individuals within them are seen by the anthropol- 
ogist as due to what he calls culture, the habitual 
techniques and routines making up man's adaptation 
to the external environment, which control the re- 
lations of people to one another and fixthe limita- 
tions within which man has to adjust. 

Because anthropology regards man as a 
whole in this sense, it can provide a unifying center 
around which a science of human relations can grow. 
The technological problems which plagued the people 
of an earlier day, problems of food and shelter and 
health, of more efficient means of transportation and 
communication, have largely been solved. We can 
look forward to increasing technical triumphs pro- 
vided we are able to master the maladjustments in 
human relations resulting from technological change. 
At the present time, little attempt is made even to 
use what we already know in dealing with such prob- 
lems. Only when the science of human relations be- 
comes as fully developed as the older natural sci- 
ences can we hope to eliminate sources of individual 
maladjustment, bring about harmonious relations 
between the many groups making up a Single nation, 
work out more effective and democratic systems of 
government, and extend their sway to the relation- 
ships between nations. Only with such a science can 
the basic problem of our civilization be solved - how 
to increase our human adjustment and at the same 
time to increase our technological efficiency. I is 
the hope of the members of the Society for Applied 
Anthropology that this journal will assist in this de- 
velopment. 

For these reasons, APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY will publish only articles which contribute 
to the solution of practical problems. Ih many cases, 
the results of a research may not be immediately 
applicable for reasons outside the control of the in- 
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vestigators. Butinall cases, the practical use of the 
work must be clearly stated, and a method outlined 
by which the results of the investigation could be ap- 
plied. In the early issues, we expect that there will 
be a greater number of articles in which no test of 
the author's diagnosis was carried out: before very 
long we hope to be able to publish a majority of ar- 
ticles in whichan account is given of the way recom- 
mendations were arrived at and what the results 
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were of putting them into operation. We are inter- 
ested in failures as well as successes, provided an at- 
temptis made to show what the reasons were for the 
failures. Primarily, then, APPLIED ANTHROPOL- 
OGY is designed not only for scientists, but even more 
for those concerned with putting plans into operation, 
administrators, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
all those who as part of their responsibility have to 
take action in problems of human relations. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Since Dr. Charles P, Loomis's article on The New Mexican 
Experiment in Village Rehabilitation gives us a timely and impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of Applied Anthropology in Latin 
America, we have acceded to his request that his column be omit- 
ted from the present issue, and that his article be regarded as a 
substitute. Dr. Loomis's column will again appear in the next 


issue. 


Dr. Margaret Mead's column on News of Developing Re- 
search Methods is also being omitted, since Dr. Mead is now in 
England, and we have not received the copy for her next number. 








